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American Premiere 


Of Poulenc Opera 


Presented by 


San Francisco Opera 


In Opening Week 


By RonaLp EYER 


(Reprinted with permission 
from the San Francisco News) 


Francis Poulenc’s “Dialogues of 
the Carmelites”, first given in Milan 
last year, received its American pre- 
miere by the San Francisco Opera 
on Sept. 20, in observance of the 
Lafayette Bicentenary. 


The opera is in three acts and 12 
scenes with libretto by Georges 
Bernanos based upon a scenario: by 
Philippe Agostini and Rev. Fr. P. 
Bruckberger, which, in turn, was 
taken from a short novel by Gertrud 
von Le Fort. It is a story of religious 
devotion and individual courage on 
the part of a convent of Carmelite 
nuns in the early days of the French 
Revolution who voluntarily go to the 
guillotine in a protest of martyrdom 
against the seizure of their property 
and the command that they forswear 
both their way of life and their mode 
of dress. 

I am not sure that “The Car- 
melites” is a good show, in the 
sense that “Tosca”, “Salome”, or even 
Carlyle Floyd’s “Susannah” are, but 
it assuredly is a masterful piece of 
work in the recitative-opera genre. 
As a show, it has two formidable 
hurdles to clear—(1) It has no ro- 
mantic interest; (2) all of the leading 
protagonists are women. This is a 
combination of challenges to make 


Four Carmelites: Blanche Thebom, Leontyne Price, 
Dorothy Kirsten, and Sylvia Stahlman 
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even a veteran opera composer quail, 
and Poulenc is a newcomer to this 
business. Yet he manages to hold 
unflagging interest and build to a 
stunning climax in the scenes of the 
imprisonment and execution of the 
whole colony of nuns—probably the 
most macabre development in the 
history of the operatic libretto. 

The great thing about the Poulenc 
opera is its musical construction and 
organization, and its studied sim- 
plicity. It is completely tonal, there 
are no harsh dissonances to grate 
upon conservative nerves (though there 
are many discreet ones that deliciously 
flavor the score) and the word-setting 
rivals the limpid clarity and artless- 
ness of his better songs. Virtually 
every syllable is set to its own note 
(thus insuring intelligibility of most 
of the words), and the accompanying 
orchestra is kept thin and light in 
texture, rarely rising above mezzo- 
forte when somebody is singing. This 
is the best recipe I know for the 
combining of music with sung-speech. 
No Set Pieces 

Recitative, or sung-speech, opera 
presents its own problems, of course. 
There are no set pieces and few 
purely lyrical passages of any extent. 
This can get mo- 
notonous, and in 
this opera it does 
—but only occa- 
ionally. More mo- 
notonous were the 
silent waits be- 
tween the 12 
scenes. They were 
brief, to be sure, 
but they seemed to 
cry out for some 
connective musical 
tissue. 

“The Carmelites” 
is not an opera to 
be accepted or re- 
jected unreservedly 
on first hearing. It 
has some dramatic 
weaknesses, especi- 
ally in the early 
scenes, that make 
you wonder when, 
and if, the thing is 
going to get off the 
ground. And even 
Poulenc is not re- 
sourceful enough 
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A scene from the San Francisco Opera’s production of Poulenc’s “Dialogue 
of the Carmelites’’. Blanche Thebom stands in center; Leontyne Price 


is seated 


to avoid the cliches of the recitative 
style at every turn. On the other hand, 
it is a work of immense elegance of 
true artistic economy and absolutely 
no bombast. It is, I think, an honest 
piece which makes the most of a 
difficult subject and does it in a way 
to grip the imagination and the emo- 
tions of the spectator. 

The San Francisco performance 
and production leave little to be 
desired. Harry Horner’s skeletal sets 
on a revolving platform caught ex- 
actly the quality of simplicity and 
unadorned dignity that is implicit in 
the music. 


DIALOGUE OF THE 
CARMELITES 


Opera in three acts and 12 scenes 
by Francis Poulenc. Libretto by 
George Bernanos from a short novel 
by Gertrud von Le Fort and a sce- 
nario by Philippe Agostini and the 
Rev. Fr. P. Bruckberger; with the 
permission of Emmet Lavery. Eng- 
lish version by Joseph Machlis. Con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Stage 
direction, setting, and lighting by 
Harry Horner. Chorus directed by 
Gianni Lazzari. First American per- 
formance by the San Francisco Opera 
on Sept. 20, 1957, at the San Fran- | 
cisco Memorial Opera House. 


CAST: 


Marquis de la Force. .Ralph Herbert 
Blanche, his daughter............ 
cgetasswake ke Dorothy Kirsten 
The Chevalier, his son...*Jon Crain 
Mme. de Croissy, Prioress of the 
Carmelites .. Claramae Turner 
me. Lidoine, the new Prioress. . 
*Leontyne Price 
Mother Marie of the Inc arnation, 
Assistant Prioress.......... 
re rer Te Blanche Thebom 
Sister Constance of St. Denis, a 
very young nun. .*Sylvia StahIman 
Mother Jeanne of the Child Jesus, 
Dean of the Community 
slash aati daikod Katherine Hilgenberg 
Sister Mathilde .Donna Petersen 
Father Confessor of the Convent. 
a eaNs CERb Be wenn be Cesare C urzi 
First Commissioner...Howard Fried | 
Second Commissioner...Carl Palangi 


reese ‘Harve Presnell 
Governess to Blanche . Maria West 
Thierry, a valet..... Murray Kenig 


M. Javelinot, a physician........ 
. Harold Enns 
-*Roald Reitan 


- Sybil L. Knapp 


First Officer...... 
Fanatic Woman... 
First Woman... . *Carol Berrar 
Second Woman. ...*Barbara Johnson 
ee WES <0 b-00% .James Wagner 


*San Francisco Opera debut. 


Erich Leinsdorf conducted the de- 
ceptively easy-sounding score with a 
fine grace and delicacy. All of the 
leading singers turned in first-rate 
performances. Claramae Turner 
brought down the house with the 
tremendous death scene of the Prior- 
ess, and Leontyne Price won pro- 
longed applause for her beautifully 
spun-out lyric passage in the prison 
scene. Dorothy Kirsten was power- 
ful, both dramatically and vocally, 
as the pivotal figure, Blanche. Ralph 
Herbert displayed his customary fine 
acting talent as the Marquis, and, 
as his son, Jon Crain made a local 
debut that was distinguished by vo- 
calism of a high order. Blanche 
Thebom, as the Assistant Prioress, 
offered a forceful, thoroughly studied 
characterization. 


Excellent English Version 


Space does not permit going fur- 
ther into the individual merits of the 
big cast, all but one of whom, I 
am proud to say, were American. 
The one thing that I was most happy 
about with all of them was that they 
seemed to have learned to communi- 
cate in the English language. It is 
a wondrous thing when you can go 
to the opera house and understand 
at least 80 per cent of what the 
people are singing about. Of course 
they had the help of a master of 
prosody and a really splendid Eng- 
lish adaptation by Joseph Machlis. 


Turandot Opens Season 


San Francisco.—A_ brilliant per- 
formance of Puccini’s “Turandot” 
opened the season of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera on Sept. 17 before a 
capacity audience that literally glit- 
tered with social distinction. Mink, 
diamonds and music always have got 
on well together in San Francisco, 
and the elegant War Memorial Opera 
House is a perfect showcase for each 
of them. 

The last was by no means the 
least on this occasion, however, be- 
cause the conductor, Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli, making his Ameri- 
can debut, the stage director, Carlo 
Piccinato, and the set designer, Harry 

(Continued on page 5) 
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End of an Era 


HE door that gradually has been shutting 
on the Romantic era in music since the turn 
of the century has come to a full close with 
the passing of Jean Sibelius at the age of 91. 

The almost legendary composer and national 
hero of Finland occupied a unique position in 
musical history. As early as 1897, when he was 
only 32 years old, his countrymen recognized his 
stature as a creative nationalist and Finland’s 
most distinguished cultural ambassador to the 
world at large, and they presented him with a 
life grant upon which he was able to retire and 
devote himself entirely to composition. Never 
before nor since has such distinction and largesse 
been bestowed upon a composer by an entire 
nation. 

Sibelius also had 
a place apart in the 
musical life of his 
times. He was a lone 
wolf who went his 
own way doing 
nothing to develop 
the Romantic school, 
of which (at least 
so far as his train- 
ing with Goldmark 
and others was con- 
cerned) he was a 
product, unmoved by the temporary deviation of 
the impressionists, and only casually influenced 
by the radical modernists. In the isolation of his 
northland and his devotion to the sights and 
sounds of nature and to Finnish folklore, he 
painted his tone-pictures with an individuality of 
substance, style and color that won him world- 
wide popularity in the first half of the century. 

As a matter of fact, Sibelius may have had 
more in common with the landscape painters of 
his generation than he did with the composers. 
His ear heard what the painter’s eye saw. He 
was concerned first of all with color, line, juxta- 
position, and harmonious composition of unre- 
lated elements rather than organic development in 
the Beethovenian or Brahmsian sense. Most of 
his works basically are pictures done in sombre, 
sometimes pensive, hues of grandeur redolent of 
the mood and atmosphere we have come to rec- 
ognize as “nordic”, present also in the music of 
Grieg, Sinding and other Scandinavians. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that he was un- 
commonly deft with the orchestral palette though 
relatively impotent with a more or less mono- 
chrome single instrument such as the piano. Like 
Liszt and Richard Strauss, he was tremendously 
impressive as a tone-painter and, like them, he 
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When Brian Sullivan makes his debut during the present season of 
the Chicago Lyric Opera, in the title role of Verdi’s “Don Carlo” and 
as Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana”, he will have sung with all three 
of the United States’ leading opera companies. The tenor has appeared 
with the Metropolitan since his debut there in 1948 and also with the 


San Francisco Opera. 


Born in Los Angeles, Mr. Sullivan began to study singing seriously 
during his last years of high school. At 21, he appeared on the stage 
for the first time professionally, as the Count in an English version 
He acquitted himself well enough to be 
asked to sing the same role a fortnight later in Italian, with John Charles 
Thomas as Figaro. The tenor accepted the offer and then learned a role 
in a foreign language for the first time in his life. 


of “The Barber of Seville’. 


Welcome To Etude Readers 


We take this opportunity to welcome the 
thousands of readers of the former Etude 
who have now become 
MusicaL AMERICA. We hope to serve this 
new body of subscribers to their full satis- 
faction and will welcome their comments, 
criticism and suggestions in order to fulfill 
our role as “The Leading Musical Journal”. 


had a remarkable ability to communicate auro- 
optically with people on short acquaintance. 

Who does not know the seven symphonies, the 
violin concerto, “Pohjola’s Daughter”, the “Four 
Legends” with its thrice-familiar “Swan of Tuo- 
nela”, “Tapiola”, “En Saga” and those perennial 
favorites, “Finlandia” and “Valse Triste”? All of 
these and many more of Sibelius’ orchestral works 
are standard fare wherever western music is per- 
formed, and they are widely available on record- 
ings. Second only in importance to the instru- 
mental works are the songs, of which Sibelius 
wrote nearly 100. For some reason they have 
been largely neglected by singers. They rarely 
appear on recital programs and there are no com- 
prehensive _ record- 
ings extant. True, 
they are not of uni- 
formly high quality, 
but many of them 
have the sensitivity 
and beauty of con- 
struction of the best 
of Hugo Wolf and 
Grieg. They deserve 
revival. 

The ultimate emi- 
nence of Sibelius on 
ae ; the historical horizon 
is impossible to assess at this moment. He was 
not an innovator, he founded no school, and he 
made no direct contribution to contemporary 
music on the path it has taken toward atonality 
and the abandonment of classical structures of 
form and of rhythmic, melodic and harmonic 
manipulation. Nothing of importance, so far as 
we know, has issued from his pen for nearly 30 
years, although there have been rumors of an 
eighth symphony or some other large work upon 
which the master was engaged. Thus his presence 
has not been felt, and we fear he has been con- 
sidered something of an anachronism, by the up- 
coming generation of composers. 


subscribers of 


UST as he himself came under the influence of 

no dominating musical personality during his 
formative years, so no outstanding talent among 
his younger contemporaries has come under his 
influence. Thus, having no followers, he can 
have no successor. Sibelius will stand proud, self- 
reliant, independent—and alone—as has his na- 
tive land of which he sang so eloquently and so 
passionately. 

Sibelius was perhaps the last of the great na- 
tionalists in music. His like may not be seen 
again in the world for a long time to come. 


Mr. Sullivan faced many similar challenges in his early professional 
life. With few operatic stages open to untried talent, he accepted a 
number of musical-comedy engagements. In 1947 he was engaged to sing 


in “Fidelio” at the Central City Opera Festival in Colorado, and his 


BRIAN 


debut at the Metropolitan was made in the title role of Britten’s “Peter 


Grimes”. 


His repertoire embraces a variety of styles—Tamino in “The 
Magic Flute”, Parsifal, Alfredo in “La Traviata, and Admetus in 


SULLIVAN 


“Alceste”. He is a regular guest on the Firestone Hour and on the Tele- 
phone Hour. (Photograph by Louis Melancon, New York, N. Y.) 2 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Horner, knew what to do _ with 
Puccini’s largely unassimilated and 
rather empty final opus. They made 
it as spectacular as possible. “Tur- 
andot” is Puccini's “Aida”, and - it 
comes to nothing if it is not staged 
with all the exotic oriental grandeur 
and color that the budget will bear. 
I swear the shimmering rhinestone 
and velvet train in which Leonie 
Rysanek (Turandot) ascended the 
celestial staircase to the Emperor’s 
throne for her betrothal to Eugene 
Tobin (Prince Calaf) was at least 


half as long as the stage was wide, 
and the rest of the production was 
fashioned on equally grandiose lines. 





At the Sen Francisco Opera. Below: cast members of “A 
(from the left) Robert Merrill, as Renato; 
Claramae Turner, as Ulrica; Jan Peerce, as Riccardo. Right: 
Tense moments in “Lucia di Lammermoor”. Near right: 
Cesare Curzi, as Bucklaw. Far right: Leyla Gencer, as Lucia; 


Masked Ball’’: 


Lorenzo Alvary, as Raymond 


pianissimo. Here is a native product 
upon whom we shall want to keep 
a sharp eye. 

Licia Albanese sang with poignant 
beauty of tone the role of the slave 
girl, Lit, one of the few truly human 
parts in the opera, and Nicola Mos- 
cona portrayed the Amonasro-like 
part of the dethroned Tartar King, 
Timur, with the authority of a fine 
voice and dependable acting style. 
Howard Fried made a _ convincing 
vocal impression in his local debut as 
the Emperor. The three commedia 
dell’ arte characters, Ping, Pang, and 
Pong, were imaginatively clowned 
by Heinz Blankenburg, Virginio 
Assandri and Cesare Curzi, and Carl 


“Turandot” 
at the San 
Francisco 
Opera. Far 
left: Leonie 
Rysanek, as 
Turandoi. 
Left: Eu- 
gene Tobin, 
as Calaf; 
Howard 
Fried (on 
throne), as 
Altoum 
(Photos by 


Robert 





A canny, dominating and resource- 


ful conductor, Mr. Molinari-Pradelli 
made up for much of the melodic 
aridity of the pseudo-impressionist 
score by maintaining spirited tempos 
and underlining dynamic contrasts to 
give the score sorely needed punch and 
profile; and he wasted no sympathy 
on the whole-tone scales and other 
trappings of modernity that Puccini, 
— time to time, drags in by the 
air. 

Leonie Rysanek, in the cruelly dif- 
ficult and inhumanly artificial role 
of the Princess, displayed a voice of 
great power and a confidence based 
upon sound training and unfailing con- 
trol. But full appraisal of her artistry, 
for this writer at least, must await 
a more representative and congenial 
part. 

Eugene Tobin, young American 
tenor who has been singing success- 
fully in Europe and made his Ameri- 
can debut here as the Prince, is also 
the possessor of a strong vocal organ 
which he employs with clarion bril- 
liance at the top of the range and the 
top of his dynamic scale. He may be 
depending too much upon the smash- 
ing effects he can obtain in these heady 
regions and should begin to think 
more about the subtleties of his pro- 
duction and the control of tone in 
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Palangi i contributed a nice bit of 
characterization as the Mandarin. 
—Ronald Eyer 


Below Par “Traviata” 


The Thursday night series opened 
on Sept. 19 with a rather inadequate 
“La Traviata”, conducted by Glauco 
Curiel. While Leyla Gencer made 
a very charming and credible Violetta, 
her singing was not of the best. She 
was less faithful to pitch than to 
Alfredo, who on this occasion was 
Gianni Raimondi. Making his Ameri- 
can debut, the tenor made very little 
impression either as actor or singer. 
However, his subsequent appearances 
proved him to be a most promising 
young artist, with a fine ringing voice 
more suited to Lucia’s Edgar than 
Violetta’s Alfredo. 

Nor did Robert Merrill prove up 
to expectations, as the elder Germont. 
He was definitely having an off night, 
but he redeemed himself the follow- 
ing week. As for the rest of the 
cast, Katherine Hilgenberg, as Annina, 
and Carl Palangi, as Dr. Grenvil, were 
outstanding both in voice and stage 
appearance. Virginio Assandri, Mur- 
ray Kenig, Jan McArt, Harve Pres- 
nell, William L. Booth, Winther 
Andersen, and Max Lorenzini com- 
pleted the cast. 
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With two of its leading sopranos 
absenting themselves Antonietta 
Stella because of emergenc) surgery 
and Maria Callas for reasons known 
only to herself—Kurt Herbert Adler 
had some last-minute casting prob- 
lems. 

Fortunately, Leonie Rysanek was 
willing to take over Amelia in the 
first “Masked Ball”, on Sept. 24, 
if she could sing it in German. Con- 
sequently the audience heard a bi- 
lingual performance that was so 
thrillingly sung by Miss Rysanek, 
Jan Peerce, and Mr. Merrill that one 
forgave the many production faults. 
No one minded the German-Italian 
combination, especially since Miss 
Rysanek did not stress the consonants 
or guttural aspects of the German. 
She sang gloriously, once again prov- 


ing that she is the finest dramatic 
soprano to have been introduced here 
in more than a decade. 

Claramae Turner, as Ulrica, sang 
with the requisite ominous tones and 
dramatic emphasis. Sylvia Stahlman 
was an agile-voiced Oscar; Lorenzo 
Alvary and Nicola Moscona a fine 
pair of conspirators. Heinz Blanken- 
burg, Howard Fried and Murray 
Kenig completed the cast satisfac- 
torily. William Steinberg’s conduc- 
ting kept everything well controlled 
and musically effective in a style 
more Germanic than Italian. 

Paul Hager allowed too many 
anachronisms in the stage props and 
permitted his ardent Renato to doff 
his coat in the snow-covered forest 
and depend only upon the heat of 
his passion for Amelia to keep him 
warm during their scene! Mr. Hager 
returned the opera to its setting in 
Sweden, instead of in Boston, but 
it made little difference in the over-all 
effect. 


Gencer as Lucia 


“Lucia di Lammermoor”, on Sept. 
27, brought a series of happy sur- 
prises. One doubts if even Miss 
Callas would have received any greater 
ovation than that accorded Leyla 
Gencer, who on short notice replaced 
the former soprano in the title role. 
Certainly, the Turkish soprano gave 
the best dramatic portrayal of the 
Mad Scene that I have witnessed. 
Up to that point, she had revealed 
two voices, one large, dramatic and 
tending to go off pitch; and the other 
small. By the end of the scene, it 
seemed as if Miss Gencer should 
specialize in coloratura music, for it 
was in this that her voice was at its 
most beautiful. 

Gianni Raimondi’s Edgar was as 
good as his Alfredo had been dis- 
appointing. His voice had the sonor- 
ous brilliance to project the music 
in effective fashion, and his acting 


was more credible. 
America, Umberto Borghi was a 
handsome Lord Henry who made 
only a fair impression vocally. Lorenzo 
Alvary, as Raymond, offered some 
beautiful singing as well as his usual 
sympathetic characterization. Much 
too good-looking for Bucklaw, Cesare 
Curzi sang very well. Virginio Assan- 
dri was effective, as Norman, and 
Jean Burlingham made her debut, as 
Alice. 

Francesco Molinari—Pradelli con- 
ducted with care and restraint, and 
both chorus and ballet performed well. 

The second performance of “A 
Masked Ball”, on Sept. 28, had Herva 
Nelli as Amelia. Beautiful to look 
upon, she was warmly received by 
the overflow audience. However, she 
had some trouble with her highest 


A newcomer to 





notes. Mr. Peerce fell below the 
standards he had set for himself in 
the first performance, but Mr. Merrill 
was as good as he had been before. 

—Marjory M. Fisher 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco 
Opera dropped Maria Meneghini 
Callas, soprano, from its 1957 roster 
on Sept. 16. 

Kurt Herbert Adler, general direc- 
tor of the company, announced that 
the opera association has taken action 
against the soprano for refusal to 
fulfill her contract obligations. He 
said “appropriate representations are 
being made to the American Guild of 
Musical Artists for redress to the 
company”. 


Union Dispute Delays 
Philharmonic Opening 


For the first time in its history the 
New York Philharmonic was forced 
to cancel the opening concert of a 
new season, when the management 
failed to come to terms with the union 
representing the orchestra members 
Agreement on terms of a new con- 
tract between the disputing parties 
was finally reached in the late after- 
noon of Oct. 10, the day the initial 
concert had been scheduled for Car- 
negie Hall. Consequently the orches- 
tra’s first concerts were those sched- 


uled for the evening of Oct. 12 and 
the afternoon of Oct. 13. 

The new agreement between the 
Philharmonic and Local 802, Ameri- 


can Federation of Musicians, calls 
for a two-year contract. Through it 
the 1956-57 weekly minimum wage of 
$145 will be raised to $155 in 1957- 
58 and $157.50 in 1958-59. The con- 
tracts call for a 32-week season for 
sek increase over 
the past season—plus a week of paid 
vacation. 
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Antioch Shakespeare Festival 
Gives Opera for First Time 


Yellow Springs, Ohio.—The Antioch 
Shakespeare Festival, which for five 
previous years had produced works 
of the Bard exclusively, turned for 
the first time this season to opera. 
The festival this year consisted of 
two separate companies: a Shake- 
spearean troupe, under the artistic 
direction of Ellis Rabb, and an opera 
troupe, under the artistic direction 
of Benno D. Frank, well known for 
his activities at Cleveland’s Karamu 
House. This company consisted of a 
score of young singers and a highly 
professional orchestra under three 
young conductors, C. John Duffy, 
David Epstein, and Edwin London. 
Walter Anderson, professor of music 
at Antioch College, was music di- 
Jrector. 


In the repertoire were Benjamin 
Britten’s “The Rape of Lucretia”, 
Igor Stravinsky’s “L’Histoire du 
Soldat”, Leonard Bernstein’s “Trouble 
in Tahiti”, and Kurt Weill’s “Lost in 
the Stars”. 


‘ The festival enjoyed two homes 
during the season, one on the Antioch 
College campus in Yellow Springs, 
and the second in Toledo, where 
productions were presented at the 
impressive outdoor amphitheatre in 
the Toledo Zoological Park. When 
Toledo was enjoying Shakespeare, 
Yellow Springs and the surrounding 
southern Ohio area was tasting opera, 
and vice versa. The two companies 
switched locales four times during 
the summer. 


Staging Problems 


Staging opera met with two special 
problems at this festival: 

The familiar acoustical problem in 
producing music outdoors and that 
posed by the festival stages. Identical 
at Antioch and Toledo, they were 
neither proscenium nor arena types, 
but combined features of both in an 
effort to recapture the essence and 
flavor of Shakespeare’s own concept 
of theatre. They were essentially open- 
platform, three-tiered affairs. The 
lowest level was of ordinary stage 
height and extended forward into the 
audience some 20 or 30 feet, giving 
an unusual degree of intimacy to the 
action. By means of good microphone 
placement and an amplifying system, 
the music came across with great 
intensity. Resourceful lighting, back- 
drops and other touches of color, 
made for unusual musical theatre. 


Benno Frank’s staging of “Lucretia” 
made particular use of the stage. 
By means of scrims, backdrops, and 
lighting, different areas of the stage 
took on special character in time and 
place. Thus the enclosed area in the 
lower level of the tower became the 
tent of the Roman generals. Directly 
above it, adorned with white curtains, 
was Lucretia’s bed chamber, to which 
Tarquinius stole up a mounting stair- 
way. The male and female choruses 
generally were placed either on the 
upper wings or forestage center, in 
both places well divorced from the 
action. 


Under the musical direction of C. 
John Duffy, the cast included Roberta 
Alexander and Theresa Greene, al- 
ternating as the Female Chorus; 
Robert C. Battle, Male Chorus; 


Shirley Carter, Lucretia; Ramon Gil- 
bert, Tarquinius; Nancy Hall, Bianca; 
Evelyn Greene and Gwendolyn 
Walters alternating as Lucia; John 
Fleming, Junius; and Leonard Parker, 
Collatinus. 

Although Yellow Springs is in the 
southwestern part of Ohio, critics 
from as far away as Cleveland, Col- 
umbus, and Cincinnati came to hear 
“Lucretia”, which opened the season. 
All were enthusiastic. 

The outstanding success at the fes- 
tival was Leonard Bernstein’s witty 
satire on suburbia, “Trouble in Tahiti”. 
Under the musical direction of David 
Epstein and the general direction of 
Edward Payson Call, the work had 
crispness and good pacing, with an 
abundance of wit and humor. The 
Trio (a Greek chorus, born 4a la 
Bernstein of the radio commercial) 
appeared in the last scene through 
a television screen in the backdrop— 
a touch completely Mr. Call’s. 

Since this particular production had 
to face matinee as well as evening 


audiences, it was not possible to effect 
scene changes purely by lighting, as 
the work calls for. This problem 
was handled by using three dancers, 
costumed as high-fashion interior 
decorators, who brought in props as 
if designing interiors. 

Dinah and Sam were played and 
sung by Nancy Hall, soprano, and 
Ramon Gilbert, baritone. 

The dramatic intensity of Weill’s 
“Lost in the Stars” also was heightened 
by the staging: the huge stage was 
devoid of props and scenery, and 
scene changes were effected only by 
lighting. This bareness and simplicity 
emphasized the starkness of life for 
Negroes in South Africa. Mr. Epstein 
was the conductor. The cast included 
Leonard Parker and John Fleming, 
alternating as Reverend Kumalo; 
Shirley Carter, Linda; Gwendolyn 
Walters, Irina; and Robert Battle 
and Reuben Guy, alternating as The 
Leader. 


Stravinsky Work Successful 


The Stravinsky work, conducted by 
Edwin London, also fared well on 
the open-platform stage. The many 
ramps, stairways, and levels were per- 
fect for staging the surprise entrances 
of The Devil. Judy Bakker danced 
the role of the Princess; Edward Call 
and Herbert Greggs divided the role 
of the Devil, and Arthur Lithgow, 
managing director of the Antioch 
Festival since its start in 1952, served 
as narrator. —Majorie Freed 


Seattle Commences Plans 


For Future World Fair 


Seattle—This largest city of the 
Pacific Northwest is beginning to take 
a long-range look at its World Fair, 
scheduled to take place during 18 
months of 1961-62. Already $15,000,- 
000 has been raised from state and 
municipal sources, and a_ design 
standards board is developing a site- 
plan which will focus on a new 3,000- 
seat opera-concert hall, as well as a 
more intimate, 800-seat auditorium. 

Suggestions for music at the fair 
already are being put forward by 
Allied Arts of Seattle, a lay group 
representing 60 organizations. These 
include (1) commissioning, or setting 
up a competition for, a symphonic 
work to open the new auditorium and 
(2) a choral work on the underlying 
theme of the fair, “Brotherhood of 
Man on the Pacific Rim”, as well as 
(3) an opera of suitable theme; (4) 
distinguished soloists and guest con- 
ductors for the Seattle Symphony 
during the 18 months of activity, (5) 
booking of important touring orches- 
tras and (6) authentic Oriental musi- 
cal groups; (7) invitations to national 
organizations to hold their annual 
meetings or conventions here. 


State Art Commission 


Efforts are being made, meanwhile, 
to set up an Art Commission at the 
state level. (Two Seattle musicians, 
Don Bushell, cellist, and Edward 
Palmason, singer, are members of 
this city’s 15-man Municipal Art Com- 
mission, now starting its third year 
of life.) 

Formerly active in the popular- 
music field, a new promotion team of 
Jack Engerman and Zollie Volchok, 
booking into five or six Northwest 
cities, has been added to the local 
management scene. Alternating be- 
tween the Moore and Orpheum 
Theatres the partners will bring in 
“Carmen” and “La Traviata” by the 
Wagner Opera Company; Jose Greco; 


Marian Anderson; the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, and the National 
Ballet of Canada. They already have 
presented American Ballet Theatre in 
three performances at the Moore. 

With the complete collapse of 
Northwest Grand Opera Association, 
the only other opera Seattle will see 
is the series of six chamber produc- 
tions by Stanley Chapple’s Opera 
Theatre at University of Washington. 
There will be a repeat of Menotti’s 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”, 
paired with “Dinner Engagement” by 
Lennox Berkeley; the premiere of 
“Undine” by Dorothy Cadzow Hokan- 
son, of the university faculty; Paisiel- 
lo’s “The Barber of Seville”; Mozart’s 
“Cosi fan tutte”; and the Seattle 
premiere of “The Unicorn, the Gorgon 
and the Manticore” by Menotti. 

Several Seattle debuts are promised: 
the Florence Festival Orchestra and 
“Vienna on Parade” on the Com- 
munity Concert series managed by 
Cecilia Schultz; Roman Dukson, Port- 
land cellist, the Barylli Quartet, and 
the Alfred Deller Trio in concerts at 
the University of Washington; and 
four out of the five presentations on 
the venturesome Ladies Musical Club 
series—will be Johanna Martzy, 
Richard Lewis, the Robert Joffrey 
dance company, and Mattiwilda 
Dobbs. 


New Orchestra Announced 


The Seattle Symphony news is that 
of two orchestras. Not only will 
musical director Milton Katims Jead 
his 86-person orchestra in a full 
season of 10 subscription pairs, plus 
15 school concerts, 15 “Family Con- 
certs” and others out-of-town in 
Tacoma, Olympia, Parkland and 
Bellingham, but he will establish the 
Little Orchestra of the Seattle Sym- 
phony. 

This chamber-size group is sched- 
uled to give four concerts at the 


Palomar between January and April 
Soloists already engaged are Segovia: 
Marie Aimee Warrot, French pianist, 
now resident in Vancouver, a fax 
and the viola-piano team of Mr. 
Katims and Stanley Chapple. A 
harpsichordist will be chosen for the 
Falla concerto. 

Under the management of Mrs. 
Hugh E. McCreery, the orchestra is 
using music to raise money for music. 
Still trying to reach its sustaining 
fund goal of $176,500, the Seattle 
Symphony will sponsor two major 
events in November: three perform- 
ances at the 5,000-seat Civic Audi- 
torium by the Royal Ballet and one 
by the Black Watch Regimental Band, 
Pipers and Dancers. 

Mr. Katims has arranged to sand- 
wich in three guest-conducting en- 
gagements during the season, in 
Brussels, Belgium; Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Dallas, Tex. During the summer 
he conducted at Grant Park, Chi- 
cago, and made his debut at the 
Hollywood Bowl. 


Two Musicals 


Seattle’s chief summer activity was 
the production of two successful 
musicals at the outdoor Aquatheater, 
sponsored by Greater Seattle, Inc., 
and conducted by Gustave Stern. 
“South Pacific,” with Seattle-reared 
Martha Wright and Gene Hollmann, 
drew 22,000 persons in a five-day 
run and grossed $53,100. The season 
opened with Gretchen Wyler in 
“Damn Yankees,” which drew 14,922 
persons in a four- day run and grossed 
$34,429. There is talk of a similar 
production, indoors, during the winter 
season. 

Although the City Council still in- 
sists on collecting a five per cent ad- 
missions tax from Seattle Symphony 
events, it is continuing this year to 
allocate $20,000 to music through the 
Park Department. 

Of this sum, $7,000 is earmarked 
for a week of unique “floating 
music” on the Christmas Ship, and for 
free concerts by the Seattle Symphony 
for elementary and junior high school 
children. The balance is used to sup- 
port two months of free Sunday after- 
noon outdoor concerts in the parks, 
directed by Gustave Stern, who has 
successfully brought opera and ballet 
into the repertoire. 

The Musicians’ Association, the 
AFM local union, has dipped liberal- 
ly into monies allocated from the 
Music Performance Trust Funds to 
help serious music. Not only does the 
union assist in Park Department pro- 
grams, but it is helping to establish 
a new Seattle String Society, con- 
ducted by Vilem Sokol of the Uni- 
versity of Washington faculty. With 
the Seattle Art Museum it also 
cosponsors two series of free chamber- 
music concerts, fall and spring. 

—Maxine Cushing Gray 


Chicago Symphony 
To Tour Next Season 


The Chicago Symphony, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor, will make its first 
major tour in nearly five years in Octo- 
ber, 1958. The orchestra will appear in 
the major eastern cities and possibly 
Canada. The tour will be booked by 
S. Hurok, and is scheduled to begin 
on Oct. 6 and end about Oct. 20, 
shortly before the 68th season of the 
orchestra begins in Chicago. 





Williamsburg, Va.—The opening 
fall concert at the Governor’s Palace 
here was given on Sept. 12. The 
series is held on Thursday evenings 
through Oct. 31, with the chamber 
ensemble conducted by Cary Mc- 
Murran. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Royal Ballet Introduces 


Six Works New to New You 4 A} 


By Rospert SABin 


PPEARING in New York for 
A the first time under its new 
title, the Royal Ballet, the 
former Sadler’s Wells Ballet launched 
its fifth season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sept. 8 with a per- 
formance of “The Sleeping Beauty”, 
with Margot Fonteyn as Princess 
Aurora. No fewer than six of the 
13. ballets scheduled for the four- 
week visit were new to the United 
States. 
First of the season’s novelties were 
Frederick Ashton’s “Birthday Offering” 


and the revival of Fokine’s “Petruch- 
ka” by Serge Grigoriev and Liu- 
bov Tchernicheva, given on Sept. 


11 and repeated on Sept. 12. 
the third ballet on the program, 
Ashton’s “Les Patineurs” was in the 
nature of a novelty, for it was given 
in an expanded version, planned for 
the huge stage of the Moscow Bolshoi 
Theatre, which the Royal Ballet had 
intended to visit last season, before 
political upheavals intervened. 
“Birthday Offering”, created in cele- 
bration of the company’s 25th anni- 
versary last year and termed by Ash- 
ton a “piéce d’occasion”, is a wonder- 
ful example of the fact that a work 
whipped up by a consummate artist 


Even 


Miss Fonteyn’s exquisite dancing 
in the pas de deux with Mr. Somes 
was the high point of the performance. 
Who could ever forget her limpid 
bourrées, her airiness and security 
on point, her delicacy and vibrancy 
of line? Her loveliness increases, from 
season to season, because she pours 
into her dancing a spirit of singular 
graciousness and dedication. 

In the seven variations, Mr. Ashton 
has created clearly differentiated 
nuances of texture and style, and the 
soloists took full advantage of them. 
Miss Jackson and Miss Lane reveled 
in the virtuosity of their roles; Miss 
Nerina was dazzling; and Miss Berio- 
sova and Miss Linden danced with 
winning lyricism. The men _ proved 
admirable partners and danced their 
ensembles spiritedly if without a 
finish and virtuosity comparable to 
the work of the women. 

The Royal Ballet’s 
Fokine’s “Petruchka” was certainly 
a labor of love. No pains were 
spared in making it as authentic as 
possible, for Mr. Grigoriev and his 
wife, who took charge of it, were 
associated with the Diaghileff company 
at the time when Fokine first created 
it, and the original Benois designs 


revival of 


Svetlana Beriosova and David Blair in Act III, Scene 
2, of Britten’s “The Prince of the Pagodas” 





for a special occasion may prove to 
be more beautiful and worthy of 
long life than many a _ would-be 
masterpiece. Brilliant, yet tender and 
transparent, faultlessly integrated, this 
little ballet reveals Ashton’s taste and 
invention at their best. The choreog- 
raphy is devised for seven women and 
men, with a grand entrance, a solo 
for each of the seven ballerinas, en- 
sembles for the men, a pas de deux 
for the leading male and female 
dancers, and a grand finale. Robert 
Irving has assembled music by Glaz- 
unoff in a score that provides just 
the right atmosphere of luxuriant 
romanticism and bravura; and André 
Levasseur’s costumes are as lovely 
in color as they are masterly in cut 
and line. 

The cast for the Sept. 12  per- 
formance, which I saw, displayed the 
full strength of the company, with 
Margot Fonteyn, Nadia Nerina, Svet- 
lana Beriosova, Rowena Jackson, Anya 
Linden, Maryon Lane, and Annette 
Page, partnered by Michael Somes, 
Brian Shaw, David Blair, Alexander 
Grant, Philip Chatfield, Desmond 
Doyle, and Bryan Ashridge. 


October, 1957 


and Stravinsky score were used. 

But the macabre mystery of the 
work, its heartsearching pathos and 
savage satire, its Russian abandon 
and intensity were almost totally 
lacking in this performance, despite 
the efforts of the company. (Only 
last year, the Royal Danish Ballet 
brought us a _ revival, created for 
them by Fokine himself in 1925, 
which was infinitely superior in these 
respects.) 

Even the leading dancers never 
quite got into the key of the work. 
Fine artist that he is, Alexander 
Grant did not succeed in making 
Petruchka a universal symbol of help- 
less suffering; Margot Fonteyn missed 
the biting character of Fokine’s com- 
mentary upon a silly, heartless, sen- 
sual, and inordinately vain type of 
woman; Peter Clegg’s Blackamoor 
was not nearly animal enough; and, 
strangest of all, Frederick Ashton 
turned the Showman (or Charlatan) 
into a harmless old man, with scarcely 
a touch of the sinister and malevolent 
force that such artists as Simon 
Semenoff and Niels Bjorn Larsen have 
brought to this role. 





“Solitaire” 


A scene from 
first time in New York City. The ballet was choreographed by Kenneth 
MaeMillan, and the score is by Malcolm Arnold 


The crowd scenes never came alive 
and the spottiness of Fokine’s chore- 
ography was painfully evident. A 
tremendous handicap was the wretched 
playing of the orchestra, which was 
obviously unable to cope with this 
virtuoso score. Hugo Rignold, the 
company’s new musical director, had 
all he could do to keep things going. 


The expanded version of “Les 
Patineurs” seemed very much like 
the original. This ballet still needs 


to be cut down to about half of its 
present length. Brian Shaw, one of 
the most brilliant and effervescent 
dancers in the company, was delight- 





Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes in the Royal 
Ballet production of “Birthday Offering” 


ful as ever in the role of the irrepres- 
sible young figure skater. Nor should 
some formidable solo dancing by 
Rowena Jackson and Annette Page go 
unremarked. 

Kenneth MacMillan is one of the 
most imaginative and _ creatively 
courageous of young English chore- 
ographers, so that the first American 
performance of his “Solitaire” on 
Sept. 17 found an audience thickly 
sprinkled with American dancers and 


choreographers. This ballet was first 
performed by the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet on June 7, 1956, but 


not taken into the repertoire of the 
larger company until quite recently, 
so that this was its first performance 
by the Royal Ballet. 

Mr. MacMillan has subtitled his 
ballet “A Kind of Game for One . 
Although there appears to be no 
special direction or pattern of incident, 
the general idea is clear enough. 
A sensitive and somewhat introspec- 
tive girl (a role beautifully danced 
by Anya Linden) is fascinated by a 
series of encounters with her brash 
contemporaries, but, despite her at- 
tempts to be one of them, she always 


, a work that the Royal Ballet gave for the 


is excluded. To set her nature in high 
relief, Mr. MacMillan has introduced 
a contrasting figure, a brassy young 
extrovert who has the maddening as- 
surance of boundless vitality uncom- 
plicated by manners, intelligence, or 
understanding (a role superbly danced 
by Maryon Lane). 

There are many passages of true 
invention in this ballet, and one can 
see the choreographer’s determination 
to mirror the rhythms and living pat- 
terns of his own times within a tra- 
ditional frame. But the work does not 
entirely succeed, for it lacks unity of 
style, clarity of form, and integration. 
Striking movements are isolated, in- 
stead of being woven into a texture; 
and the contrast between the abrupt 


jazzy, percussive elements and the 
more lyric, balletic episodes is not 
effectively brought out. Mr. Mac- 


Millan is still a bit clumsy in his han- 
dling of group choreography, tending 
to repeat his best ideas en masse, and 
to turn his artists into puppets. But 
he has something to say, he speaks a 
living language of movement, and he 
makes exciting theatre. 

Notable in the cast were David 
Blair, Pirmin Trecu, and Ronald 
Hynd. The dancers have not worked 
this movement under their skins, but 
they performed it with the best will 
in the world. 


Arnold’s Score 


Malcolm Arnold’s score is uneven, 
with lean, rhythmically vital passages 
alternating with stuffy and pompous 
bombast. Desmond Heeley’s set and 
costumes, like the music, are funda- 
mentally right, but not entirely satis- 
fying. The set has no depth, despite 
its ingenious patterns, and the cos- 
tumes are too fussy and chaotic in 
color. Nonetheless, here, too, one was 
pleased to find vitality and imagin- 
ation. 

On Sept. 18, the major novelty of 
the season was unveiled, John 
Cranko’s “The Prince of the Pagodas”. 
The fact that this is the first full- 
length, all-British ballet in the com- 
pany’s repertoire is in itself impres- 
sive, but, what is vastly more impor- 
tant, it is an imaginative and worth- 
while achievement. 

Mr. Cranko’s scenario and choreo- 
graphy reveal both fantasy and techni- 
cal resource; the scenery of John Piper 
is beautiful; Desmond Heeley’s cos- 
tumes are sumptuous, though not as 
distinguished as Mr. Piper’s sets, with 
which they clash; and Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s score is sonorously fascinating 
and boldly unconventional, if obvi- 
ously labored and thematically poor 
in certain sections. 

The three-act liberetto combines 
elements of the plots of “King Lear” 
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and of “Beauty and the Beast”. Belle 
Epine, favorite daughter of the Em- 
peror of the Middle Kingdom, is 
wooed by four Kings. Her doting 
father gives her the crown, whereupon 
she promply turns upon him and puts 
him in a cage. Her younger sister, the 
lovely Belle Rose, has had a vision 
of the Prince of the Pagodas. By 
magical means, she is transported to 
his kingdom, only to discover that he 
has the form of a Green Salamander! 
Back at the court, she is horrified at 
what has happened to her father, but 
the Prince follows her, wins her pity 
and love, which breaks the spell of 
his disguise, and all ends happily in 
fairty-tale fashion with the tables 
turned on wicked Belle Epine. 


Second-Act Fantasy 


Both Cranko and Britten are at 
their best in Act II, “Belle Rose’s 
Strange Voyage to the Kingdom of 
the Pagodas”, in which visions of the 
Moon, Fishes, Stars, and Clouds are 
mingled in a weird fantasy that has 
exquisite touches, both in the dance 
and in the music. But the witty solos 
of the four Kings in Act I and the 
duet between Belle Rose and the 
Prince in Act III reveal other facets 
of their imagination. 

One of the most fascinating aspects 
of the score is its imitation of oriental 
music, which is uncannily evocative 
both in color and in texture of sound. 
At times, one would swear one was 
in Bali or Java. With comparable 
taste and virtuosity, Piper has evoked 
the Orient in his scenery (although 
less literally than Britten). 

Other episodes in the ballet, such 
as the court scenes in Acts I and III, 
seem forced and artificial. And I 
question the hurried, impetuous 
rhythm that Britten has chosen for 
the grand pas de deux in Act III. But 
there is much in this ballet to study 
and to admire. 

The performance was admirable in 
every respect. Pirmin Trecu made a 
doughty figure as the loyal Fool; Ray 
Powell was a sinister Dwarf; Leslie 
Edwards was amusing and pathetic 
as the puttering Emperor; and the 
roles of the four Kings were vividly 
danced by Desmond Doyle, Philip 
Chatfield, Peter Clegg, and Gary 
Burne. As Belle Epine, Julie Farron 
made every movement arrogant and 
evil, despite her beauty; and Svetlana 
Beriosova, as Belle Rose, was the 
epitome of artless warmth and tender- 
ness. David Blair, too, entered into 
the spirit of the work completely, and 
made the Prince both a tragic and a 
gallant personage. 


Fonteyn in “La Peri’ 


It was Margot Fonteyn’s exquisite 
dancing which made the American 
premiere of Frederick Ashton’s “La 
Peri”, on Sept. 26, a notable event. 
Paul Dukas’s music, composed for the 
dancer Trouhanova back in 1912, is 
elegant and beautifully scored, if too 
thick, too rhythmically heavy and in- 
sistent for dancing. André Levas- 
seur’s scenery and costumes are 
rich and tasteful, if also old-fashioned 
in style. And even Ashton’s rather 
flashy choreography with its pseudo- 
orientalisms, its spectacular lifts and 
frank Western virtuosity, has a cer- 
tain period charm. But “La Peri” 
without the magic of Fonteyn would 
be a museum piece. Somehow, she 
succeeds in making this lush legend 
really come to life. Michael Somes 
has little to do, except to partner her, 
which is all to the good. 

Last of the season’s six novelties 
was Kenneth MacMillan’s “Noctam- 
bules”, which had its American pre- 
miere on Sept. 27. It is a curiously 
haunting work, for all its weaknesses 





A capacity and enthusiastic audi- 
ence was on hand at Madison Square 
Garden on Sept. 21 to hear the first 
of three performances in New York 
by the Massed Pipers, Regimental 
Band and Highland Dancers of The 
Black Watch, Royal Highland Regi- 


ment. Enthusiastic is certainly an 
understatement, for at the first ap- 
pearance of the Pipers, the audience 
burst forth with deafening applause 
which resounded from all sides of the 
vast arena. This response was re- 
peated throughout the evening, inter- 
spersed with occasional shouts, re- 
quests, and singing. 

The applause was not without jus- 
tification, for indeed it was an im- 
pressive sight, visually, audibly, and 


historically. Part of the maj2sty was 
certainly evoked by the tradition of 
this historic group which has pre- 
served and sustained a noble and 
elegant ritual. The splendor of the 
costumes, the precision and musi- 
cality of both the band and pipers, 
and the agility of the dancers, com- 
bined to make an evening that was 
illustrious and brilliant—one to touch 
any Scotsman’s heart and impress any 
viewer. 

The group, which is on an I1- 
week tour of the United States and 
Canada will return to New York for 
a farewell performance on Dec. 1 
It will again offer an ideal oppor- 
tunity to witness a part of a living 
tradition. —P. C. I. 





of plot and choreographic structure. 
Mr. MacMillan has written his own 
scenario, which concerns a Hypnotist 
who tries to force his Assistant to 
stab herself. The protests of the audi- 
ence and her refusal, even in her 
trance, to execute his order so enrage 
him that he hypnotizes the whole 
audience, which leads to a series of 
macabre events. 

Just what Mr. MacMillan was driv- 
ing at was not clear. There was a 
Faded Beauty who became a sort of 
community aphrodisiac after being 
hypnotized and was finally dragged in 
terror behind the curtain by the 
Hypnotist. There were a Poor Girl 
and a Rich Man who joined together 
in a wistful pas de deux. There was a 
Soldier who did not end up with either 
the Poor Girl or the Rich Man. And 
there were groups of Poor People and 
Rich People who seemed to have no 
particular character or purpose ex- 
cept to fill the stage. But it all added 
up to a compelling spectacle with a 
horrifying climax that was truly 
hypnotic. 


Good Roles for Dancers 


Murky and confused as it is in plot, 
this ballet abounds in splendid roles 
for the dancers. Maryon Lane, as the 
Assistant, a puppet-like figure, had a 
frightening sequence in mime in the 
first scene and a solo at the end, in 
which she careened crazily about, me- 
chanically beating a drum, which she 
built to almost unbearable intensity. 
Equally magnificent was Nadia 
Nerina, as the Faded Beauty. She im- 
bued her tremendously brilliant danc- 
ing with a sense of mounting terror 
and frenzy that left the audience 
aghast at her exit. 

Anya Linden, one of the loveliest 
and most gifted young artists in the 
company, was deeply touching as the 
Poor Girl, and Desmond Doyle 
danced the pas de deux with her with 
moving eloquence. Brian Shaw’s solo 
as the Soldier was a feat of style and 


endurance that was unforgettable. And 
Leslie Edwards succeeded in making 
the Hypnotist a commanding figure 
without as much help from the chor- 
eographer as he should have had. In 
this role, Mr. MacMillan left too 
much to mime. 

The score by Humphrey Searle is 
theatrically right, despite its har- 
monic clichés and_ self - defeating 
boisterousness. Messy as they were, 
Nicholas Georgiadis’s scenery and 
costumes also had the right touch of 
madness and mystery about them. 
Robert Irving conducted with feeling 
for the dancers and authority. 


Difficult Dancing Conditions 
Restrictions of space will limit me to 
a mere mention of some of the other 
highlights of the season. At the out- 
set, a word of sympathy and admi- 
ration should go to the dancers and 
musicians, who had to perform dur- 
ing much of the earlier part of the 
season in a suffocating hot, clammy 
atmosphere that would make the hold 
of a freighter seem cool and breezy 
by comparison. The audience shed its 
coats and whatever glamor it may 
have possessed, but the dancers went 
bravely on, with scarcely a sign of 
what they must have been suffering. 
I missed the opening night and if 
the second performance of “The 
Sleeping Beauty”, with Nadia Nerina 
as Aurora instead of Margot Fonteyn, 
on Sept. 10, was on the workmanlike 
and uninspired side, the impossible 
weather, second-night fatigue, and the 
absence of the glittering star of this 
revival could all be justly blamed. 
Miss Nerina danced very capably in 
a role that is not best suited to her 
style or temperament. David Blair 
and Anya Linden both appeared for 
the first time here in the roles of 
Prince Florimund and of the Lilac 
Fairy. Miss Linden moved beauti- 
fully, though she could have projected 
more personal authority and a greater 
aura of the supernatural. Mr. Blair, 





as well equipped for the role of the 
Prince as anyone in the company, 
simply had an off evening, to which 
he was entitled. 

Frederick Ashton’s “Sylvia” had 
its first performance of the season on 
Sept. 13, with Nadia Nerina in the 
title role. Considering that Delibes’s 
score is extremely uneven in quality 
and that Mr. Ashton used the original 
and antediluvian libretto of 1876 for 
his version, the results are amazingly 
good, even though some sections, such 
as the scene in Orion’s Grotto, are 
unintentionally comic, even to one 
who is trying hard to be historic about 
the whole thing. Miss Nerina danced 
brilliantly in a role that keeps the 
prima ballerina busy practically every 
minute. Alexander Grant’s magnifi- 
cent technique and striking presence 
did more than justice to the part of 
Eros. David Blair was a_ properly 
handsome and bewildered Aminta; 
and John Hart did not allow the role 
of the robber Khan to degenerate into 
caricature. The orchestra was again 
feeble and technically shaky, despite 
Robert Irving’s admirable leadership. 


New “Swan Lake” Leads 


At the performance of “Le Lac 
des Cygnes” on the evening of Sept. 
22, Svetlana Beriosova took the roles 
of Odette and Odile, and Philip Chat- 
field was the Prince Siegfried. Miss 
Beriosova was not in best form, al- 
though there were many lovely pass- 
ages. Mr. Chatfield, who is being 
given more prominent roles this sea- 
son, showed a commendable sense of 
style and sensitivity. 

With greater confidence and roman- 
tic projection, he will become even 
better. Every role that he has per- 
formed has revealed a dedicated and 
hard-working young artist. 

The season’s first performance of 
“The Firebird” was given on Sept. 
24. There is much more reason for 
this revival than for that of “Petruch- 
ka”, and all of us are grateful to see 
the work as it was originally created. 
Miss Fonteyn danced the title role 
with far more vivid feeling and 
physical magic than in the company’s 
previous visit. As the Tsarevitch, Mr. 
Somes was his usual stolid self, but 
Miss Beriosova was utterly beguiling 
as the Beautiful Tsarevna. The orches- 
tra made mincemeat of the score. 

All in all, this was a rewarding 
season, and we should gratefully note 
that it was neither stale in content 
nor in presentation. The Royal Ballet 
is obviously determined to remain a 
living artistic organism and not to 
become merely a national monument. 


YM-YWHA Announce 
Dance Center Series 


The Educational Department of 
the YM-YWHA will offer six Sunday 
afternoon dance concerts for its 
1957-58 Dance Center Subscription 
Series. John Butler and Company 
and Daniel Nagrin will open the 
series on Oct. 27. 

The Anna Sokolow Dance Com- 
pany and the Valerie Bettis Company 
will appear on Nov.17; followed by 
Merce Cunningham and Company. 
May O’Donnell and Company, and 
Iva Kitchell on Jan. 5. The Julliard 
Dance Theatre, Sophie Maslow and 
Company, and Katherine Litz will 
perform on Feb. i6; and Donald 
McKayle and Company, Pauline 
Koner, and Hanya Holm, on March 
23 


The series will close on April 20 
with performances by Mary Anthony 
and Company, Paul Curtis and 
American Mime Theatre, and Ruth 
Currier. 
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Edinburgh Festival Imports 


Piccola Seala from Milan 


Edinburgh—The 11th Edinburgh 
International Festival was truly inter- 
national, with opera from Milan: 
ballet from Stockholm, equatorial 
Africa, and France; orchestras from 
Munich, Amsterdam, and Great Bri- 
tain; singers, instrumentalists, and 
conductors from the world over; the 
Jean-Louis Barrault Company from 
Paris; and contingents from _ the 
armed forces of Denmark, Turkey 
Kenya, and Canada contributing to 
the colorful military tattoo. 

These contrasting elements, total- 
ing more than 2,000 artists, gave 166 
performances under the auspices of 
the Festival Society. Some 239,000 
tickets valued at nearly £133,000 
were sold. Nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion visitors from all over the globe 
were accommodated in the city and 
its environs during the festival’s three 
weeks, and this year atmosphere 
seemed particularly happy. There was 
certainly a great deal to enjoy, and 
for this young Robert Ponsonby, the 
festival’s artistic director, must be 
congratulated. 


Memorable Contributions 


Mr. Ponsonby’s great triumph was 
in getting the Piccola Scala Company 
from Milan to come to Scotland; 
certainly the operatic contributions 
to this year’s festival were truly mem- 
orable. As most people now know 
the Piccola Scala is the smaller audi- 
torium, attached to the large Scala 
building, where operas of a more 
intimate nature can be played. It was 
opened in December, 1955, with a 
performance of Cimarosa’s “Il Matri- 
monio Segreto”. Actually, this was 
the only truly “Piccola” opera that 
the company brought to Edinburgh. 
The others, “La Sonnambula”, “L’- 
Elisir d’Amore”, and “Il Turco in 
Italia”, were all from the larger house, 
as indeed were the personnel of the 
orchestra, chorus, technical staff, etc., 
for there is only one Scala company 
in Milan and that employs both audi- 
toriums. 

“Sonnambula”, with Maria Callas 
as Amina, was given the honor of 
opening the operatic series. The so- 
prano was in varying voice through- 
out her appearances, and after four 
Aminas she had to cancel her fifth, 
as she was not well. According to 
reports, opening night found her in 
far from good voice. The second and 
third performances, which were 
broadcast, displayed the singer at her 
very best and very worst; in the 
fourth, which I heard, the soprano 
was in excellent voice, and her per- 
formance ranked with her Normas 
in London of last winter. 


Believable Characterization 


This is not to say the the voice 
was always perfectly produced, or 
that all the sounds she made fell 
pleasantly on the ear; but the music- 
lanship, intelligence and _ intensity 
with which she invests her roles were 
in evidence throughout the evening, 
and her singing of “Come per me 
sereno” in the first scene and “Ah! 
non credea” in the last were intensely 
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moving. Dramatically her interpreta- 
tion was a tour de force: by very 
nature Miss Callas is an imperious 
figure more suited to the great tragic 
roles of the lyric stage, and yet al- 
though Amina is a Giselle-like figure, 
the soprano was able by her per- 
sonality to make us believe in the 
figure she created. 

Nicola Monti’s Elvino was tastefully 
sung, but he was dramatically incon- 
spicuous; Nicola Zaccaria was rather 
less successful as Rodolfo than he 
had been as Oroveso in “Norma” in 
London, but he sang “Vi ravisso” 
with a rare beauty of tone. Among 
the smaller roles, the Teresa of 
Fiorenza Cossotto was particularly 
outstanding. 


Scotto Replaces Callas 


At the final performance, Renata 
Scotto, whose success in a variety 
of roles in the recent Italian season 
at the London Stoll Theatre had been 
so sensational, sang Amina. She made 
an attractive and fresh young heroine, 
and her singing of the final rondo 
was brilliant. She clearly has a great 
future before her. 

The opera was staged by Luchino 
Visconti with sets by Piero Tosi. Both 
suffered from the inadequate Edin- 
burgh stage and lighting apparatus 
that was more temperamental than 
any prima donna! Antonino Votto, 
veteran of the Scala, conducted in an 
uninspired manner. 

“Tl Matrimonio Segreto” was an 
undisputed triumph for all concerned. 
Giorgio Strehler’s production was 
polished to a degree, and the musical 
ensemble under Nino Sanzogno was 
of the kind one has learned not to 
expect from Italian companies. Indeed 
this had the Germans beaten at their 
own game, and I have yet to see an 
Ebert or Rennert production of a 
comic opera to equal this. 

Graziella Sciutti, as Carolina, won 
all hearts, especially those of the 
males in the audience. She was sup- 
ported by Eugenia Ratti, as Elisetta; 
Gabriella Carturan, as Fidalma; and 
Luigi Alva, as Paolino. The two 
buffo roles, Geronimo and Count 
Robinson, were admirably sung and 
acted by Carlo Badioli and France 
Calabrese respectively. 


“[’Elisir d’Amore” 


Donizetti’s charming “L’Elisir d’ 
Amore” was also conducted by Mr. 
Sanzogno in a somewhat boisterous 
orchestral performance. This mood 
was taken up on stage by Giuseppe di 
Stefano, making his first appearance 
in Great Britain, as Nemorino. Mr. 
Di Stefano guyed his way through 
the role and turned the simple young 
peasant into a village idiot, which 
surely is wrong. His singing was 
generally on a high level, but he 
packed all the tricks he knew into 
“Una furtiva lagrima”. Rosanna Car- 
teri was a dark-eyed, beautiful and 
vivacious Adina, Fernando Corena 
an outstanding Dulcamara, and Giulio 
Fioravanti a routine Belcore. At one 
performance Miss Scotto sang Adina, 


and during the final week Mr. Monti 
sang two Nemorinos. 

The Piccola Scala’s final offering 
was Rossini’s rarely performed “Il 
Turco in Italia”, which has returned 
to favor in Italy in recent years, 
especially since the famous Rome 
production of 1950, with Miss Callas 
and Mariano Stabile, under Gianan- 
drea Gavazzeni, who was also in 
charge of the present production. 


Cast of “Il Turco” 


Unfortunately we had neither Miss 
Callas nor Mr. Stabile on this occa- 


sion; but Eugenia Ratti’s Fiorilla 
was performed with great aplomb, 
and Mr. Corena made the poet 


Prosdocimo into the central figure of 
the drama, as he undoubtedly is. 
Sesto Bruscantini had not the weight 
of voice for Selim, and Luigi Alva’s 
Narciso was also rather undervoiced; 
but Mr. Calabrese was excellent as 
the hen-pecked Geronio, and Fioren- 
za Cossotto outstanding as Zaida. 
The director was Franco Zeffirelli, 
who also had designed the colorful 


A scene from the first act of “L’Elisir d’ Amore” 
Edinburgh. From the left: 
Giuseppe di Stefano 


The Piccola Scala’s production of “Ii Matrimonio Segreto” 


.Klemperer, 


Giulio Fioravanti, 


sets. His handling of the 
tween the two women, 


fight be- 
Fiorilla and 


Zaida, at the end of the first act, with 
all the populace joining in, was ad- 
mirable. 

According to present plans, next 


year’s operatic offerings will be given 
by the Glyndebourne company. 

The outstanding figure among con- 
ductors at the Usher Hall was Otto 
who conducted two con- 
certs with the Bavarian Radio Sym- 
phony and one with the Philharmonia. 
Mr. Klemperer’s concerts with the 
Munich ensemble were almost purely 
classical — an all-Beethoven evening 
and a programme of Bach, Brahms, 
and Stravinsky. This German orches- 
tra is an excellent ensemble, and it 
responded to the conductor’s demands 
with playing of the highest caliber. 
The orchestra’s regular conductor, 
Eugen Jochum, was also in charge of 
two concerts, both with excellent 
soloists, Lois Marshall, who sang the 
Four Last Songs of Strauss, and the 
unsurpassable Clara Haskil, who 
played the Mozart Piano Concerto 
in F major, K. 459. Mr. Jochum 
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and the orchestra covered themselves 
with glory in their performance of 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony. 

The concert that Mr. Klemperer 
conducted with the Philharmonia 
proved to be one of the most con- 
troversial of the festival, for in the 
performance of Mahler’s “Das Lied 
von der Erde”, the conductor decided 
to use two male voices, a tenor and 
baritone, instead of the more cus- 
tomary tenor and contralto. Mahler 
had originally intended the work for 
either combination, but modern usage 
had so accustomed us to tenor and 
contralto soloists, that this version 
took some getting used to. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Klemperer took a far less 
romantic and sentimental view of 
Mahler than does, Bruno Walter. 
This had the effect of splitting the 
audience into two camps. The solo- 
ists were Anton Dermota and Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau. 

The Philharmonia was also con- 
ducted by Rafael Kubelik, whose 
concert provided one of the few nov- 
elties of the festival, the first European 
performance of Martinu’s Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra No. 4, 
“Incantation”, and by Eugene Or- 
mandy, whose all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gramme was played in a_ virtuoso 
style. 

The Scottish National Orchestra, 
under its new permanent conductor, 
Hans Swarowsky, gave two concerts. 
At the first of these Victoria de los 
Angeles sang exquisitely the Berlioz 
cycle “Les Nuits d ’ Eté”, and at the 
second, Rudolf Firkusny gave an out- 


standing performance of the Brahms 
First Piano Concerto. Mr. Swarowsky 
revealed himself as an accomplished 
musician and good orchestral dis- 
ciplinarian. 

The morning chamber concerts at 
the Freemason’s Hall included three 
appearances by the Hollywood String 
Quartet, in performances of the late 
Beethoven string quartets. The first 
concert found the intonation of the 
ensemble rather questionable; things 
improved during the second morning, 
and the Grosse Fuge was wonder- 
fully played. The final concert, which 
comprised Op. 132 and Op. 133, 
showed the quartet at its best. 

The New Edinburgh Quartet, with 
Nina Milkina, gave an enjoyable per- 
formance of the Schumann Piano 
Quintet, and the Robert Masters Piano 
Quartet impressed in performances of 
the Brahms Quartet in C major, Op. 
60, and Walton’s early Quartet. 

Another successful visitor to Free- 
mason’s Hall was Anna Russell, whose 
late night appearances during the 
second and third weeks of the festival 
were a novel feature this year. 

—Harold Rosenthal 


Edinburgh Increases 
Festival Subsidy 


Edinburgh.—The City of Edinburgh 
will grant the Edinburgh Festival 
Society a subsidy of $70,000 for the 
1958 Festival of Music and Drama. 
This amount is an increase of $28,000 
over the past season’s subsidy. 


Venice Festival Honors 
Malipiero at Special Concert 


Venice. — Although, in common 
with other Italian festivals, the bud- 
get of the Venice Festival had been 
severely cut, and it unfortunately 
was not possible to create a new 
work for the theatre, the festival 
proved to be interesting and the 
programs well seiected. 

This year, for the first time, the 
festival opened with a concert de- 
voted to works by a living composer. 
Nino Sanzogno, himself a Venetian, 
came straight from the Edinburgh 
festival to conduct the “Passion” and 
three new works by Gian Francesco 
Malipiero, another Venetian. 


Interest in 12-Tone Technique 


It would seem that no composer 
today can keep abreast of the times 
and continue to ignore the existence 
of 12-tone techniques, and at 75, 
Malipiero is no exception. He is 
still sufficiently creative to continue 
to develop his wide range of ex- 
pression by adding 12-tone usages 
to a rich and sensitive palette. In- 
deed, his adaptation of dodecaphonic 
ideas for his own purpose would 
seem to suit admirably the mystical 
and philosophical aspects of his na- 
ture and crowns his life-long fight 


against the conventions of 19th- 
century Italian music. 

Particularly impressive was the 
beautiful “Notturno di canti e balli”, 


with its wonderful orchestral manipu- 
lation and color. It might almost be 
described as a concerto for virtuoso 
orchestra, in four slow-quick-slow- 
quick movements, and it is only to 
be regretted that, although Mr. 


Sanzogno did a fine job with the 
Fenice Theatre orchestra in the avail- 
able time, there could not have been 
more rehearsals. 

This also applied to the perform- 
ance of Heinz Rehfuss, whose beau- 
tiful voice only partially disguised 
the fact that he was giving no more 
than a good reading of the baritone 
solo in Malipiero’s impressive “VIIIth 
Dialogue”, “The Death of Socrates” 
(from Fedon), which concludes the 
series of eight “Dialogues” which he 
composed from 1955 to 1957, be- 
tween his work on the “Notturno”, 
which he also concluded this year. 

The interrelation of the “Dialogues” 
derives rather from the source of 
the composer’s inspiration than from 


Nino Sanzogno (left) and Gian 
Francesco Malipiero after the open- 
ing concert of the Venice Festival 





A scene from Werner Egk’s 


“Der Revisor” 





Giacomelli 
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Gerhard Stolze (left) and Heinz Cramer 


their form or content, and they can 
be successfully presented as separate 
entities. The “VIth Dialogue”, a de- 
lightful quasi-concerto for harpsichord 
and orchestra with a beautiful slow 
movement, was also heard in Venice 
in a brilliant performance by Isabelle 
Nef. Previously the late Dennis 
Brain had played the horn part in 
the “IVth Dialogue”, for five instru- 
ments, at the Edinburgh Festival just 
before his fatal accident, and the 
“ViIth Dialogue”, for two pianos 
and orchestra, was played at the 
Besancon Festival in France on the 
same evening as the Venice concert. 
A complete performance of the eight 
Dialogues is contemplated by the 
Italian Radio. 

Malipiero’s “Passion”, which was 
written more than 20 years ago, 
during his so-called second Monte- 
verdian period, introduced the origi- 
nal idea of representing Christ by 
the chorus. It was given a fine per- 
formance by the Fenice Choirs and 
Orchestra, with soloists Magda Laszlo, 
Heinz Rehfuss, Angelo Mercuriali, 
and Amedeo Berdini. Stravinsky, who 
was staying in Venice, attended the 
concert of Malipiero’s works 
“incognito”. 
“Der Revisor” Given 

The Stuttgart Opera came to Ven- 
ice with their production of Werner 
Egk’s “Der Revisor”, adapted from 
Gogol’s famous play, which has al- 
ready been covered at length in 
these columns. This was the first 
guest performance in a series of ap- 
pearances scheduled in Europe. Egk’s 
music represents extremely able syn- 
theses rather than originality and it 
is essentially good theatre. The per- 
formances were well received in Ven- 
ice; in particular, Gunther Rennert’s 
production, Gerhard Stolze’s brilliant 
impersonation of the pseudo- 
government inspector, Leni Bauer- 
Ecsy’s décors and costumes, as well 
as the general ensemble, were 
greatly admired. 

Two concerts on the Isolo di San 
Giorgio presented for the first time 
a complete panorama of Paul Hinde- 
mith’s seven Kammermusiken. The 
international Winterthur Chamber 
Orchestra from Switzerland, under the 
direction of Hans von Benda, gave 
stimulating performances of these 
virile pieces, and were joined by 
Erich Andreas, piano; Ottomar Bor- 
witzky, cello; Walter Miiller, viola; 
Helmut Heller, violin; Bruno Giur- 
anna, viol d’ amore; and Peter Wack- 
witz, organ, for the various solo 
parts in these lively “concerto” works. 
Particularly beautiful was the per- 
formance of Bruno Giuranna, who 
has previously played his viol d’ amore 


with the Musici ensemble, though it 
would be difficult to choose between 
the over-all excellence of the per- 


formances. Hindemith’s inventions 
stood well the test of two consecutive 
concerts. 


A third concert on the Isolo di 
San Giorgio presented that outstand- 
ing virtuoso ensemble, the Zagreb 
Soloists, in music by the young 
Yugoslav composer Milko Kelemen, 
as well as by Cesare Brero, Hinde- 
mith, and Benjamin Britten. Stefano 
Passaggio was heard in three dances 
for viola and strings by Kelemen 
and gave a magnificent reading of 
Hindemith’s “Funeral Music”. Rudolf 
Klepac played the bassoon with ex- 
traordinary virtuosity in a concerto 
for bassoon and strings by Kelemen, 
whose music is pleasant and well 
written, if not as yet of outstanding 
originality. In spite of the beautiful 
performances, this concert seemed a 
little thin coming immediately after 
the vigor and ingenuity of Hindemith’s 
Kammermusiken. 


Choral Concert 


A concert in the magnificent hall 
of the Scuola San Rocco presented 
Dallapiccola’s “Canti di prigionia” and 
Messiaen’s “Trois Petites Liturgies de 
la Présence Divine”, with the choirs 
of the French Radio and members 
of the Fenice Orchestra conducted 
by Marcel Couraud. Messiaen’s un- 
usual work, in which Yvonne Loriod 
played the piano part and Jeanne 
Loriod the ondes wmartinots, was 
given an outstanding performance. 
Both works were given in the presence 
of the Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, 
who does much to make sacred his- 
toric buildings available to the Venice 
Festival. 

The last concert of the festival, 
heard in the Fenice Theatre and 
conducted by Jascha Horenstein, pre- 
sented five new works by Italian 
composers. Most difficult and most 
important of these was Goffredo 
Petrassi’s Invenzione concertata for 
strings, brass and percussion, also 
heard in London in September with 
the BBC Symphony. This is a 12- 
tone composition and is written with 
complex precision and exciting per- 
cussion rhythms. The strings have 
some mysteriously beautiful passages 
which lead up to two main orchestral 
climaxes. A slow middle section of 
linear contrapuntal melody is played 
by the brass. This is not an easy 
work to assess or play after a few 
rehearsals, but it is extremely in- 
triguing and promises unlimited and 
rewarding discoveries. 

Valentino Bucchi’s effective Piano 
Concerto in Rondo was given an 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Jean Sibelius Dies at Age of 91 in Finland 


Helsinki—Jean Sibelius, Finland’s 
world-famous composer, died on Sept. 
20 of a cerebral hemorrhage at his 
home, Ainola, near Helsinki. He was 
91 years old. When the Finnish 
radio programs announced his death, 
regular programs were halted, and 
the composer’s ‘‘The Swan of 
Tuonela”, a tone poem describing a 
legendary river that surrounds the 
Finnish underworld, was played. 

On the morning of his death 
Sibelius was reported to be out of 
bed and in good spirits, although 
he did not take his usual morning 
walk. Surviving are his widow, Aino, 
and three daughters. Mrs. Sibelius 
was present at his bedside when he 
died. 

There is little need here to discuss 
Sibelius’ position in the history of 
music. Much has already been written 
and much will probably yet be written 
about the value of his music. It is 
enough to say that the majority of 
his symphonies, his Violin Concerto, 
many of his tone poems, and _ his 
songs have become a part of the 
active repertory and have been so 
for many years. The year Sibelius 
celebrated his 90th birthday some 
400 orchestras of the world performed 
his music. A rare birthday present 
indeed! 


His Patriotism 


To Finland, Sibelius was as much 
a great patriot as he was a great 
composer. “Finlandia”, one of the 
most popular compositions in the or- 
chestral repertory, was composed 
during the days of the Tsarist-Russian 
oppression, and, according to Karl 
Ekman, was “of greater value to the 
nationalist cause than were thousands 
of pamphlets and newspaper articles”. 
The Russian government banned per- 
formances of the work because of 
the excitement it produced among the 
Finnish people. 

Sibelius was born in Tavastehus 
(Hameenlinna), Finland, on Dec. 8, 
1865. Though he displayed remark- 
able musical gifts in his youth, he 
went to the Helsinki University to 
study law, but taking special courses 
at the conservatory of that city. His 
interests lay not in law, however, and 
soon he was fully engaged in a musi- 
cal education, studying theory for 
three years with Martin Wegelius. 
Later he received instruction from 
Bargiel and Becker in Berlin and from 
Goldmark and Robert Fuchs in 
Vienna. 

He returned to Finland in the early 
1890s and taught theory and violin 
at the Helsinki Conservatory. But his 
name as a composer was growing, so 
that in 1897 he was offered an annual 
pension by the Finnish Senate of 2,000 
marks. In 1926 this sum was increased 
by unanimous vote. 


Early Famous Works 


During the period 1892-96, im- 
portant works began to appear from 
his pen. Though several were revised 
later, “En Saga”, and the four “Lem- 
minkdinen” Legends belong to this 
time. Then came the Symphony No. 
1 (1899), “Finlandia” (1899, rev. 
1900), the Symphony No. 2 (1901), 
and the Violin Concerto (1903), which 
Olin Downes has said marks the 
culmination of Sibelius’s first period. 

In 1904 Sibelius moved to his 
home, Ainola, an unpretentious rustic 
villa, some 25 miles from Helsinki. 
It was here that he completed some 
of his most beloved works — the 
Fourth Symphony (1911), which has 
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A porrwsc wn oe inte Jean Sibelius in the garden of his home, Ainola. 
In these idyllic surroundings Sibelius created many of his famous works. 
He was laid to rest in the garden on Sept. 30 


been proclaimed as the most individ- 
ual work in this form of the early 
20th century; the Fifth Symphony 
(1914-15), perhaps his most popular 
symphonic work; the Sixth Symphony 
(1923); and the Seventh Symphony 
(1924), which was called by Serge 
Koussevitzky Sibelius’ “Parsifal”. 
During the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, at least by the outside world, 
no new music by Sibelius has been 
heard. There have been stories of an 
Eighth Symphony, but even since his 
death no definite announcement has 
been made if such a work exists. 
When Jussi Jalas, conductor and son- 
in-law of the composer, was in the 


United States in late 1955, he said 
that Sibelius was still composing, but 
that none of the family ever asked 
him about his work. “We know that 
he does not want us to . . .We respect 
his wishes”. 

Sibelius’ body was brought from 
Ainola to Helsinki on Sept. 29. There, 
17,000 Finns filed past his coffin. 
After the church service on Sept. 30, 
the funeral procession moved slowly 
back to Ainola, while about 50,000 
Finns, standing silently on the side- 
walks, paid homage to the composer. 
He was buried in the garden of his 
home in the surroundings he deeply 
loved. 


London Musical Events 
Slacken in Summer Months 


London. — July and August are 
traditionally slack months in music- 
making, especially in London, where 
with the exception of the promenade 
Concerts all major concert organi- 
zations close until late September. 

The Cheltenham Festival of British 
Contemporary Music, which took 
place this year between July 11 and 
19, had little to offer in the way 
of novelties. But Robert Simpson’s 
Second Symphony, which again dis- 
played this composer’s affinity with 
Carl Nielsen, Danish symphonist, 
scored a great success, as did Arthur 
Butterworth’s Symphony. Butterworth 
is a trumpeter in the Hallé Orchestra. 
Malcolm Arnold’s Concerto for Horn 
and String Orchestra, with the late 
Dennis Brain as soloist, was unasham- 
edly a display piece, and John Gard- 
ner’s Piano Concerto was generally 
disappointing. 

In London, the 1956-57 opera sea- 


son at Covent Garden ended with 
a revival of “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
that was no more than routine. 

Presentations of the “Ring” cycles 
were due to begin on Sept. 25 and 
continue, with extra “Gdétterdiamme- 
rung” and “Walkiire” performances, 
until mid-October. The 1957-58 sea- 
son proper is to open on Oct. 28 
with a new production of “Aida”, to 
be sung in Italian, with Amy Shuard, 
Fedora Barbieri, Jon Vickers, and 
Jess Walters in leading roles. Rafael 
Kubelik will conduct, Margherita 
Wallmann is the stage director, and 
the sets and costumes have been 
designed by Salvatore Fiume. 

A revival of “Carmen”, with Regina 
Resnik in the title role and Ramon 
Vinay as Don José, is scheduled for 
Oct. 31. Rudolf Kempe will conduct 
“Elektra” on Nov. 16, with Christel 
Goltz, Aase Nordm6-Loevberg, Geor- 
gine von Milinkovic, and Otakar 


first 


Kraus. Poulenc’s “Dialogue of the 
Carmelites” will have its premiere in 
England on Jan. 3. “Peter Grimes” 
will be revived on Jan. 23, and a 
new production of “Don Carlo” is 
planned for the Covent Garden cen- 
tenary celebrations in the early sum- 
mer. 

Three dance ensembles were seen 
at Sadler’s Wells during the summer— 
the Ballet Rambert, Ximenes and 
Vargas and their Spanish Company, 
and Jose Limon and his dance group. 

At the same theatre in the last 
week of July, the New Opera Com- 
pany, a semi-professional organiza- 
tion that had its origins at Cam- 
bridge University, gave the belated 
stage performance of Arthur 
Benjamin’s “A Tale of Two Cities”. 
This was one of the works that won 
a prize in the Arts Council Festival 
of Britain Contest in 1951 and that 
has been unaccountably cold-shoul- 
dered by both the London opera 
houses. The work had been broadcast, 
however, by the BBC. The composer 
would be the first to admit that he 
has not written a musically intellectual 
opera, but he has written an un- 
ashamedly popular piece, which has 
the appeal of “Andrea Chenier” about 
it. Leon Lovett, young conductor, 
directed with fine authority, and the 
cast included many singers well-known 
to British operagoers from elsewhere 
—John Cameron, as Sydney Carton; 
Ruth Packer, as Madame Defarge; 
Heather Harper, as Lucie Manette; 
Heddle Nash, as Doctor Manette; and 
John Kentish, as Charles Darnay. 
Anthony Besch was the excellent 
stage director. 


Stravinsky Opera Heard 


This company also gave the first 
metropolitan performance of “The 
Rake’s Progress” (the work had been 
given at Glyndebourne and Edin- 
burgh but never in London), which, if 
not reaching so high a level of per- 
formance as the Benjamin opera, 
scored a deserved audience success. 

The Sadler’s Wells 1957-58 season 
was due to open with a revival of 
“Samson and Delilah” on Sept. 24, 
but a choristers’ strike prevented this. 
This strike for higher wages lasted a 
month, and the Wells had to rear- 
range its first month’s repertory so 
that it could dispense with operas 
requiring a chorus. “Cosi fan tutte”, 
“The Consul”, and “The Moon and 
Sixpence” make up the first four 
week’s repertory. 

The Promenade Concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall lasted for the 
usual eight weeks, from July 20 to 
Sept. 14, and introduced a number of 
novelties. Among the more novel 
orchestral works heard were William 
Alwyn’s Third Symphony, Hinde- 
mith’s “Symphonia Serena”, Robert 
Simpson’s First Symphony, Hans 
Werner Henze’s cello work—“Ode 
to the West Wind”, Poulenc’s Organ 
Concerto, Waliton’s Cello Concerto, 


Blacher’s Fantasy for Orchestra, 
Copland’s “El Salén México”, Ibert’s 
“Bacchanal”, Panufnik’s Rapsody, 


Petrassi’s Invenzione Concertata, and 
strangely enough, for the first time 
at these concerts Sousa’s “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever”! 

—Harold Rosenthal 


British Ballet 
Performs in China 


Peking.—Chou En-Lai, the Chinese 
prime minister, congratulated Patricia 
Dyer, who danced the lead, and other 
members of the British Ballet Ram- 
bert on their performance of “Cop- 
pelia” which they performed in Pe- 
king on Sept. 14. 
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NBC Opera Opens 
In South Bend Again 


South Bend, Ind—The NBC Opera 
Company launched a 63-city, 12,- 
000-mile tour at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege here, presenting three perform- 
ances on Oct. 1, 2, and 3. These per- 
formances were the climax of a 
13-day opera festival on the campus. 
opening on Sept. 23, in which semi- 
nars, instruction, and rehearsals were 
integrated with the school cur- 
riculum, with the members of the 
opera company taking part. The com- 
pany began its first tour, in the fall 
of 1956, at St. Mary’s. 

Dolores Wilson, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has joined the company 
to sing Violetta in its new production 
of “La Traviata”. 


Eight Lustig Artists 
With NBC Opera Tour 


Eight artists under the manage- 
ment of Ludwig Lustig will be among 
those participating in the NBC Opera 
tour. Adelaide Bishop, soprano (Su- 
sanna in “Marriage of Figaro”). 
Jeanette Breval, soprano (Flora in 
“La Traviata”), Maria di Gerlando 
soprano (Violetta in “La Traviata” 
and Cio-Cio-San in “Madame Butter- 
fly”), Marguerite Willauer, soprano 
(Countess in “Marriage of Figaro”) 
Cecilia Ward, mezzo-soprano (Su- 
zuki in “Madame Butterfly” and 
Cherubino in “Marriage of Figaro”) 
Frank Porretta, tenor (Alfredo in 
“La Traviata”), Luigi Vellucci, tenor 
(Basilio in “La Traviata”, Goro in 
“Madame Butterfly” and Gastone in 
“La Traviata”), and Mark Elyn, bass 
(Figaro in “Marriage of Figaro”). 


National Artists Name 
West Coast Manager 


_Luben Vichey, president of Na- 
tional Artists Corporation and Civic 
Concert Service, has appointed Ruth 
St. George as manager of the West 
Coast office and Edward Steuart- 
Tavant as representative of the West 
Coast territory. The address of the 
West Coast office is Philharmonic 
Auditorium Building, 427 West 5th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Paton Price Appointed 
NAC Representative 


Paton Price has been appointed as 
Southwestern Representative of Na- 
tional Artists Corporation. Mr. Price, 
who was born in Texas, has spent 
most of his life in the theatre as pro- 
ducer, director, teacher and coach. 
He was previously associated with 
National Artists as company manager 
of nationwide tours by the Singing 
Boys of Norway and the Singing Boys 
of Mexico. 


Rochester Orchestra 
Announces Conductors 


Rochester, N. Y.—Conductorship 
of the Rochester Philharmonic will 
be shared by 13 conductors this sea- 
son. The six conductors who appeared 
with the orchestra last season and are 
returning again this year are Jose 
Iturbi, Fernando Previtali, Max 
Rudolf, Pierre Monteux, Erich Leins- 
dorf, and Guy Fraser Harrison. 

Conductors new to the orchestra 


12 


include Milton Katims, Henry Sopkin, 
John Barnett, and Jacques Singer. 
Howard Hanson, head of the East- 
man School of Music, and Paul White, 
conductor of the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, complete the roster. 


Chicago Opera Ballet 
Enlarges Repertoire 


Chicago.—The Chicago Opera Bal- 
let has scheduled a second nation- 
wide tour to run from January through 
April, 1958. Under the personal di- 
rection of Kurt Weinhold, of Colum- 
bia Artists Management, the company 
will visit 74 cities in 13 weeks, pre- 
senting a varied repertory of original 
ballets choreographed by Ruth Page. 

The company of 50 includes Mia 
Slavenska, Oleg  Briansky, Sonia 
Arova, Job Sanders, Kenneth John- 
son, Doreen Tempest, and Barbara 
Steele. In addition to previously per- 
formed works, the company will pre- 
miere new ballets by Miss Page. These 
include “Suzanna and the Barber”, 
based on Rossini’s “Barber of Seville”; 
“The Triumph of Chastity”, to music 
by Jacques Ibert; and Manuel de 
Falla’s “El Amor Brujo”. The Chi- 
cago Opera orchestra will be under the 
direction of Neal Kayan. 


Fischer-Dieskau Forced 
To Cancel Tour 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, German 
baritone, has been forced to cancel his 
fall tour of the United States because 
of an operation, according to his man- 
ager, William L. Stein. 


Netherlands Quartet 
Will Replace Duo 


Concert Associates, Inc., have an- 
nounced the death in Laren, Holland, 
on Aug. 4 of Alice Heksch, Viennese- 
born Dutch pianist. Miss. Heksch 
and her husband, Nap De Kilijn, 
formed the Amsterdam Duo, which 
had been scheduled for a six-week 
American tour by CAI during Febru- 
ary and March, 1958. 

As a special memorial tribute to 
Miss Heksch, and as a gesture of 
good faith to the United States and 
to the Amsterdam Duo’s American 
management, the Dutch Government 
has granted subsidy covering trans- 
atlantic transportation to the Nether- 
lands Quartet, of which Mr. De Klijn 
is first violinist. 

The Netherlands ensemble, one of 
Europe’s distinguished string quartets, 
will fill the tour originally scheduled 
for the Amsterdam Duo. Members 
of the quartet, in addition to Mr. 
De Klijn, are Jaap Schroder, second 
violin; Paul Godwin, viola; and Carel 
van Leeuwen Boomkamp, cello. 


Little Singers Arrive 
For American Tour 


The Little Singers of Paris, last 
heard here in their seventh American 
tour of 11 weeks from January to 
May, 1957, are returning to America 
this month for another extensive tour. 
They recently completed a round-the- 
world tour which began in the Far 
East last May. 


Sinfonietta Returns 
From ANTA Tour 


The Zimbler Sinfonietta returned to 
New York on Sept. 29 from an exten- 
sive tour of the West Indies and 


Civic Concerts Hold Managers Conference 


The second annual conference of 
regional managers of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., was held Aug. 28-30 
in New York City. 

Luben Vichey, president of Civic 
and of National Artists Corporation, 
opened the meeting on Wednesday 
morning, extending a welcome to 
the regional managers. Further intro- 
ductory remarks were offered by Har- 





lowe F. Dean, executive vice-president 
and Eastern Division manager; 
George W. Fowler, vice-president and 
Western Division manager; and 
Robert H. Kuhlman, Central Division 
manager. 

After the opening session each of 
the regional managers in turn served 
as panel moderator in discussions of 
the various field problems. 


Bakalar-Cosmo 


The regional managers of Civic Concert Service, Inc., closed their second 
annual conference with a dinner party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Luben 
Vichey. Mr. Vichey, president of National Artists Corporation and Civic 
Concerts, is at the head of table, lower right. To his left and clockwise: 
Erma T. Davis, regional manager; Robert H. Kuhlman, central division 
manager; Mrs. Edith C. Lowry, regional manager; Jas. F. Browning, 
regional manager; Martha M. Smith, regional manager; Roy J. Williams, 
regional manager; Benita Shields, regional manager; Harlowe F. Dean, 
executive vice-president and Eastern division manager; Mrs. Luben Vichey, 
chairman of the board; George W. Fowler, vice-president and Western di- 
vision manager; Jean Campbell, executive secretary; Mrs. George E. 


Brannan, dating manager: 


arles Reitell, advisor; Madora Keene, reg- 


ional manager; Thomas M. Reilly, vice-president and treasurer; and Mrs. 


Jane R. Marks, regional manager 


South America. The tour, which com- 
menced on Aug. 18, was under the 
auspices of the President’s Special 
International Program for Cultural 
Presentations, which is administered 
by the American National Theatre and 
Academy. 


Davidson Joins 
Albert Gins 


Albert B. Gins has announced that 
James A. Davidson has joined Gins 
Attractions, Inc., to handle business 
and personal management for artists, 
as well as their activities in the fields 





James A. Davidson 


of television, radio, motion pictures, 
and recordings. Mr. Davidson, as 
former head of the James A. David- 
son Management Company, repre- 
sented such artists as Lily Pons, Helen 
Traubel, Grace Moore, Margaret Tru- 
man, Lauritz Melchior, Leonard War- 
ren, and Robert Shaw. 


Barzin To Resume 
New York Post 


Leon Barzin has returned to his 
position as musical director of the 
National Orchestral Association fol- 
lowing his sabbatical in Europe. 

While abroad Mr. Barzin conducted 
leading orchestras and also directed 
a class for conductors at a six-week 
session at the Schola Cantorum in 
Paris. On Sept. 5 he conducted 
Copenhagen’s Orchestra of the Royal 
Theatre, Donating his fee for the 
concert to a Copenhagen hospital for 
polio patients. The gesture was in 
gratitude for the excellent treatment 
and kindness Tanaquil LeClercq had 
received after being struck with polio 
when in Copenhagen with the New 
York City Ballet a year ago. 

The Association has released its 
program plans for the 1957-58 sea- 
son of four Tuesday evening con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall. On Nov. 26, 
Robert Goldsand, pianist, will per- 
form the Kabalevsky G minor Piano 
Concerto and the orchestra will give 
the first performance of Jean Rivier’s 
Fifth Symphony. 

Maurice Gendron, cellist, will be 
the soloist on Jan. 21. Mr. Gendron 
will perform the Haydn G major con- 
certo, the Dvorak B minor concerto, 
and Bloch’s “Schelomo”. Carroll 
Glenn, violinist, and Eugene List, 
pianist will appear with the orchestra 
on March 18. Miss Glenn will play 
the first New York performance of 
the Richard Strauss Violin Concerto, 
and Mr. List will perform the Schu- 
mann Piano Concerto. Both will join 
in giving the New York premiere of 
Viotti’s Double Concerto in A. 

At the final concert of the season, 
a chorus will collaborate in the pres- 
entation of Cherubini’s Third Solemn 
Mass in A major, and in the first 
performance of Lazare Saminsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, “Jerusalem, City of 
Solomon and Christ”. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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‘ Mephisto’s Musings 


Carter Theatre in Princeton, N. J. 
Mr. Pleasant has long had an inter- 
est in projected scenery, an inter- 
est dating back to the days of the 


Foibles of Jean 


The anecdote mill, which never 
seems to get into full operation 
until after a great personage dies, 
has already begun to grind on the 
foibles and peculiarities of Jean 
Sibelius. 

One story currently making the 
rounds concerns an American artist 
who performed in Helsinki. “Too 
bad Mr. Sibelius could not have 
been here,” said Rogers Linberg, 
Sibelius’s publisher, “because then 
he would have given you one of 
his pictures inscribed ‘To the great- 
est artist I have ever heard play’.” 

“Would he really have done 
that?” exclaimed the musician. 

“Of course,” said Linberg. “Si- 
belius always does it with every 
visiting performer.” 

Then there is the one about the 
young author who bitterly com- 
plained to Sibelius about the criti- 
cal reviews meted out to his first 
book. 

“Never mind,” said Sibelius, 
comfortingly. “Remember there is 
no city anywhere in the world 
where there is a statue to a critic!” 

Although Sibelius is understood 
to have written no new music for 
25 years or more, there is evidence 
that he was still musically active as 
recently as last spring. His music 
for Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night”, 
written 48 years ago, contains a 
little song, “Come Away Death”, 
which he wrote for guitar. His son- 
in-law, Jussi Jalas, asked his per- 
mission to orchestrate the song for 
the Sibelius Festival program 
broadcast by CBS Radio’s World 
Music Festivals from Helsinki on 
July 14, last. 

According to my _ informant, 
Sibelius said no, he would orches- 
trate it himself; and he did, in 
May, 1957. The song was sung on 
the broadcast with Sibelius’ own 
orchestration, by Kim Borg accom- 
panied by the Finnish Radio Or- 
chestra conducted by Jalas. And, 
unless you were toasting your epi- 
dertnis on golden sands somewhere 
on that date, you may have heard 
it. I regret to say that I did not. 


Scenic Lighting 


Currently touring the United 
States, Jean Leon Destine and his 
company are trying out where pos- 
sible special lighting equipment 
used for the first time last June with 
great success. On that occasion, 
Richard Pleasant presented the 
Haitian dancer in a program called 
“Carib Creole Carnival” at the Mc- 
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ballet, “The Great American 
Goof”, which he helped to produce 
as part of the Ballet Theatre reper- 
toire. For the Destine show he en- 
gaged Carter Morningstar, painter 
and scene designer, to apply a 
method of “scenic lighting” that 
the latter had developed abroad but 
never used here. 

While projected scenery is 
scarcely new, Morningstar has re- 
fined it to a point where it can be 
used with inexpensive equipment 
within the stage box and with only 
a cyclorama as the necessary back- 
drop. Basically a painter, Morning- 
star was able to create special at- 
mospheric effects for Destine— 
settings of brilliant tropical flora, 
for example, that could be made to 
seem  three-dimensional, bathing 
and enveloping the whole scene in 
a way that startled the spectators. 

Mr. Pleasant hopes that the suc- 
cess of “scenic lighting” in Des- 
tine’s “Carnival” will inspire other 
small touring attractions to try it 
out. As producer and publicist in 
the theatre and concert world, he 
has its interest very much at heart, 
and he believes that the cause of 
“live” theatre can be fostered by 
this kind of imaginative treatment, 
plus a little co-operation between 
the artist managers in New York 
and the local managers on the 
road. He even envisages the day 
when all artists, including solo re- 
citalists, might benefit from this 
kind of staging, particularly in the 
many theatres and auditoriums 
across the land where, unfortunate- 
ly, the stage backgrounds are often 
impossibly dull and dreary. 


Girls with a Guitar 


In 1950 a quintet of girl singers, 
known as The Five Colleens, 
toured many famous night clubs 
and theatres throughout the United 
States and Canada. Among this 
group were two young ladies who 
were both serious students of sing- 
ing and eager to prove themselves 
as worthy musicians and vocalists. 
With the knowledge that their two 
voices blended particularly well, 
they ventured out on their own. 

Beverly Gile’s guitar, which she 
could not then play but which 
made an impressive piece of lug- 
gage, gave them a clue to their 
future. Both loved folk music and 
both loved to sing folk music. 
Frances Archer searched about for 
suitable and different songs, while 
Beverly practiced the guitar. The 
team of Archer and Gile was born. 
Further and more serious study in 
voice, music harmony, theory and 
interpretation followed. Soon _rea- 


lizing that her self-taught technique 
on the guitar was limited, Beverly 
went to study with the renowned 
guitarist, Vincente Gomez, whose 
first request was for her to please 
throw away her “impressive piece 
of luggage” and get a decent 
guitar. 

Spade work in the form of hos- 
pital and state-fair performances 
followed. In 1955 they were in- 
vited to appear in Mexico City as 
guest artists for the Mexican-North 
American Institute of Cultural Re- 
lations. Equipped with an array 
of American folk songs, they were 
quite taken aback when they rea- 
lized that they were expected to 
perform an international group of 
songs. Quick research and hard 
study not only resulted in a note- 
worthy program, but served as the 
foundation of their present reper- 
toire. 

They now have an_ unusual 
group of over 200 folk ballads in 
13 languages. Selections are sent 
to them from all parts of the world, 
and among their contributors have 
been Eva Gauthier, who gave them 
Javanese songs; Taina Elg, Fin- 
nish songs; Lauritz Melchior, Dan- 
ish songs; Jarmila Novotna, Czech 
songs; Molly Picon, Yiddish songs; 
Marion Kerby, Kentucky mountain 
songs and Negro Spirituals; and 
Conraad Bos, Dutch songs. 

They were heard by Walt Disney 
at a Hollywood party, and conse- 
quently were the first artists to 
record on the Disneyland Records 
label. One success followed another, 
and since their performance in 
Mexico in 1955, they have ap- 
peared on five different major tele- 
vision shows, given over 70 con- 
certs throughout the United States, 
under Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, and are about to embark on 
another tour to give 90 concerts, 
including another Town Hall re- 
cital in December. 

They have had many amusing 
and startling post-concert com- 
ments; but one of the most unusual 
was made after a recent concert. 
They were told that they looked 
like they could be very naughty 
girls, but their mothers told them 











to be good. In the words of Miss 
Gile, “What can you say after 
that?” 

Beverly is, at present, rapidly 
mastering the dulcimer (which she 
plays with a turkey feather). There 
is no telling where this might all 
end, except with a brighter and 
even more successful future for 
two fine young artists. 


Mr. Szell Replies 


Dear Mephisto: 

Reading your article, “Rumble”, 
in your current column (Septem- 
ber issue), I am touched by your 
kind and quite un-Mephistophelian 
concern about the future of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

May I reassure you by stating 
the following facts: 

1. I have not signed a three-year 
contract with the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw. 

2. I have signed a contract to be 
with the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw for six weeks during 
the 1958-59 season. This amount 
of time is within my contractual 
winter leave from the Cleveland 
Orchestra as established when I 
took over in 1946. 

3. There is an understanding. 
but no contract, between the Con- 
certgebouw and myself that I will 
continue to give them the same 
amount of time during 1959-60. 
1960-61, or possibly a_ slightly 
longer period if consistent with my 
Cleveland obligations. 

As you see, I am very far from 
wanting to pull out of Cleveland. 
I am prouder of the Cleveland 
Orchestra than ever before and 
want to participate in its continu- 
ing progress. 

The misunderstanding of my 
arrangements with the Concertge- 
bouw is probably due to the fact 
that their Board asked me for per- 
mission to list me not as guest con- 
ductor but as one of their two 
“steady” conductors, with the im- 
plied duty to participate in com- 
mittee meetings and policy deci- 
sions. They had been under attack 
for having too many guest con- 
ductors and they were eager to 
present the new “stabilizing” 
arrangement to their public and 
press in a very affirmative way. 
This may have led to an exagge- 
rated idea regarding the actual 
length of my stay with them in 
coming seasons. 

Regarding Cleveland, I can say 
only that the first day of rehears- 
als for our present Fortieth Anni- 
versary Season found everybody 
and everything in Severance Hall 
in the best of spirits and in an 
atmosphere which completely cor- 
responds to your wish, “Pace, pace 
mio Dio”. 

Cordially yours, 
George Szell 
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New Orleans Opera 
Begins 15th Season 


New Orleans.—The 15th anniver- 
sary season of the New Orleans Opera 
House Association opened on Oct. 
10 with the first New Orleans pro- 
duction in 35 years of Mussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godunoff”. The production, 
which was repeated on Oct. 12, had 
Boris Christoff in the title role and 
a cast that included Yi-Kwei Sze, 
Rosalind Nadell, Carol Smith, An- 
drew McKinley, Lawrence Davidson, 
Eddy Ruhl, and R. J. Webb 

On Oct. 24 and 25, “The Barber 
of Seville” will be presented with 
Maria Giovanna, soprano who made 
her American debut this summer in 
Cincinnati, Italo Tajo, Cesare Bar- 
delli, Lawrence Davidson, and Antonio 
Constantino. 

Dorothy Kirsten, Walter Cassel, 
and Eugene Conley will appear in 
“Tosca” on Nov. 14 and 16. On Dec. 
5 and 7, Miss Giovanna, Giuseppe 
Campora, Norman Treigle, and Cor- 
nell MacNeil will be heard in “Lucia 
di Lammermoor”. Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” will have its New Orleans 





premiere on March 27 and 29, with 
Eleanor Steber and Louis Roney. 

The season will close on May 1 
and 3 with a production of “Il Trova- 
tore” with Leonard Warren, Herva 
Nelli, and Roberto Turrini. 


McArthur To Conduct 
New Symphonic Chorus 


The National Institute for Music, 
Inc., recently created by the United 
States Brewers Foundation, has en- 
gaged Edwin McArthur as conductor 
of a new choral project to be called 
the New Symphonic Chorus. 

Mr. McArthur will select, train, 
and conduct the ensemble which will 
have its headquarters in Manhattan. 
The chorus, to be managed on a 
year-in, year-out basis, will tour cities 
and campuses throughout the United 
States as a major concert attraction. 
Rene Wiegert has been selected as- 
sistant conductor. 

Mr. McArthur has been for the 
last 13 years musical director of the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera and con- 
ductor for the last seven years of 
the Harrisburgh, Pa., Symphony. He 
has accompanied such artists as Kir- 


sten Flagstad and Ezio Pinza, and his 
guest conducting engagements have 
included the New York Philharmonic, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the San 
Francisco Opera, Chicago Opera, and 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

Mr. Wiegert, assistant conductor of 
the new chorus, is a composer, 
pianist, and a specialist in choral 
repertoire. He is associate musical 
director of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera. 


Dallas Civic Opera 
To Present Callas 


Dallas, Texas—With the formation 
of its board of directors, the Dallas 
Civic Opera Company made formal 
announcement of its 1957 plans. Law- 
rence V. Kelly, co-founder of the Chi- 
cago Lyric Theatre, will be the gen- 
eral manager of the company. Nicola 
Rescigno, former artistic director of 
the Chicago Lyric Theatre, has been 
appointed musical director; and Jean 
Rosenthal, lighting director of the 
New York City Ballet, and production 
director of the Stratford, Conn., 
Shakespeare Festivals, will be the pro- 
duction manager. Franco Zeffirelli, 
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the opera . . 


—Los Angeles Examiner 
Februtry 25, 1957 


LEGINSKA'S OPERA BUFFA GIVEN 
WORLD PREMIERE HERE 


by Alma Gowdy 


“The witty satire of Thackeray was transferred | 
brilliantly into the vocal line, orchestration, chorus | 
and ballet . . . The opera was a small masterpiece.” 


—Los Angeles Herald & Express 


“ROSE, RING” GLITTERS 
by Herbert Donaldson 


“There were other great moments of comedy in 
. would intrigue the most opera-shy 
person. There are many lovely solos.” 


(Composed 1930-32) 





“THE ROSE AND THE RING’ 


° Leginska Satire Scores 
In Debut 


¢ Composer-Conductor 
Applauded 


e Performance Has 
| Humor, Charm 


by Bruno Ussher 


SERIOUS OPERA PARODY SUCCESS: 
“Tt is a grand Punch and Judy show.” 


—Evening Tribune, San Diego 


Februtry 25, 1957 


Leginska’s chief works for orchestra include: Symphonic Poem, “Beyond the Fields We Know” 
(1920); Two Short Poems (1922); Exotic Suite, “Quatre Sujets Barbares” (1923). 


Have been performed by the New York Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony, New York Symphony, Goossen’s Symphony, 
London Symphony, Berlin Philharmonic, Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, etc., etc. 


“The Philharmonic Orchestra played two works by Leginska which are full of feeling and color.” 
i —Berlin Bérsen-Courier 
Beyond the Fields We Know’ opens the way to dreamland. One wanders, enchanted, through the fullness of the pictures— 


but dreamland is the goal to which she steers. Leginska has marked ability of expression. 
Here speaks an individual personality.” 


together as she wants. 


“A composer of much talent.” 


“She has really found herself, has her own style and swing.” 


The bright colors she can put 


—Adolf Weissman, Berliner Zeitung am Mittag 


—National Zeitung, Berlin 


p ; —Dr. Erich Urban, Berliner Zeitung am Mittag 
Bespeak not only her mastery of technique, but also a remarkable independence, both in originality and construction.” 
—Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin 


Therefore, her compositions are not only clad in an 


attractive attire, but interest on account of their inventiveness, both melodically and harmonically.” 


“Leginska’s compositions show a great talent. 


—Augsburger Neuste Nachrichten, Munich 
Her ‘Exotic Suite’, of which I would like to make special mention, of the | 


third movement with its strange funeral march and dark haunting melodies, also the wild fantastical finale, full of dance 


rhythm, paints characteristic pictures of the Orient. 


no less individual as a creator. 
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By clever orchestration, she attains striking color effects.” 


Mis. 5a —Miinchener Tageblatt, Munich 
Leginska’s ‘Poems’ sound as mature and expert music. She speaks with her own voice—an individual interpreter, she seems 


Here is music, vivid and salient.” 


—Boston Evening Transcript 


For Information: HUTTENBACK ARTIST BUREAU 427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Tel. MUtual 6936 | 





Italian stage director and designer, 
will serve in these capacities. 

The first presentation will be a 
benefit concert on Nov. 21, with 
Maria Meneghini Callas and _ the 
Dallas Symphony conducted by Mr. 
Rescigno. This will be Miss Callas’ 
only concert appearance in America 
during the current season, and the 
staging of the concert will be con- 
ceived and managed by Miss Rosen- 
thal. 

The second 1957 presentation will 
be Rossini’s “L’Italiana in Algeri,” 
scheduled for Nov. 22 and 24 in State 
Fair Auditorium. The cast will include 
Giulietta Simionato, Nicola Monti, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Umberto Borghi, 
Katherine Hilgenberg, Jean Carroll, 
and Paolo Montarsolo, Neapolitan 
bass who will make his American de- 
but in this production. 

The entire Dallas Symphony has 
been contracted for the 1957 opera 
productions and will expand its season 
in the following years to accommo- 
date the growth of the opera com- 
pany. A chorus has been formed in 
Dallas and will be trained in co-ordi- 
nation with the new department of 
vocal arts at Southern Methodist 
University. During 1958, the opera 
company projects a three-week reper- 
tory season in Dallas and a tour of 
major cities of the United States. 


Pittsburgh Symphony 
Announces Events 


Pittsburgh. — The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, William Steinberg, conductor, 
will open its 31st season on Oct. 18. 
Two world premieres and four first 
United States performances have been 
scheduled. 

The premieres include Byron Mc- 
Culloh’s Two Pieces for Orchestra, 
and Lester Trimble’s Closing Piece. 
Compositions to be heard for the 
first time in this country include 
Anton Webern’s Six Orchestra Pieces, 
Op. 6; Boris Blacher’s “Fantasy for 
Orchestra”; Ennio Porrino’s Overture, 
“Tartarin de Tarascon”; and Berthold 
Goldschmidt’s Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra. 

Guest conductors appearing with 
the orchestra this season include 
Howard Mitchell, Karl Boehm, Georg 
Solti, and Fernando Previtali. Guest 
artists will be Boris Christoff, bass; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Rudolf Serkin, Theo- 
dore Lettvin, Leonard Shure, and Lya 
De Barberiis, pianists; Issac Stern, 
Nathan Milstein, and _  Betty-Jean 
Hagen, violinists; and Zara Nelsova, 
cellist. 

Four members of the orchestra 
scheduled to appear as soloists include 
Samuel Thaviu, concertmaster; Theo 
Salzman, cellist; Bernard Goldberg, 
flutist; and Arthur Krilov, oboist. The 
solo quartet in Bruckner’s “Te Deum” 
will include Phyllis Sydney Spatz, 
Julia Lerner, William McGrath, and 
Robert Mosley. Margaret Harshaw, 
soprano; Ramon Vinay, tenor; Otto 
Edelmann, bass-baritone; Julia Lerner, 
mezzo-soprano; and John Wabrick, 
tenor, will be the soloists in the all- 
Wagner program on April 11 and 13. 


- ie : a, ‘ i : ’ | The orchestra will give its annual con- 
Her compositions display much imagination; are finely conceived and filled with the fragrance of magic sounds, revealing a . 


rich art of characterization. She orchestrates in a masterly manner. 


cert in Carnegie Hall, New York 


| City, on Nov. 12. 


Charleston Symphony 
Begins Season 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Charles- 
ton Symphony, Geoffrey Hobday, con- 
ductor, is opening its 1957-58 season 
on Oct. 15. The orchestra has sched- 
uled six concerts, to run through 
April 22. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Metropolitan Opera Engages 


Six New Singers 





The Metropolitan Opera recently announced its engagement of six new artists—(from the left) Gloria Davy, 
soprano; Eugenio Fernandi, tenor; William Lewis, tenor; Robert Nagy, tenor; Marcella Pobbe, soprano; and 


Mario Sereni, baritone 


Six artists, not previously announc- 
ed, have been engaged to sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera during the forth- 
coming season. Joining the company 
are Gloria Davy, American soprano; 
Marcella Pobbe, Italian soprano; 
Eugenio Fernandi, Italian tenor; 
William Lewis and Robert Nagy, 
American tenors; and Mario Sereni, 
Italian-born baritone. 


Miss Davy was born in Brooklyn 


and attended the High School of 


Music and Art and the Juilliard School | 


in New York City. Twice the recipient 
of the Marian Anderson Award, she 
also won the prize awarded by the 
National Music Education League in 
1954—a Town Hall debut as soloist 
with the Little Orchestra Society. She 


sang Bess in the Western European | 


tour of Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess”. 


In the following years she made con- | 


cert appearances in Europe and South 
America. Miss Davy made her oper- 
atic debut, as Aida, in Nice, and 
repeated her success in Bologna. She 


returned to the United States last | 
summer to sing the title role in a | 


Lewisohn Stadium concert perform- 
ance of “Aida”. Miss Davy will make 
her Metropolitan debut in this role. 


Italian Soprano 


Miss Pobbe was born in Monte- 
granda, and studied first in Vicenza 
and later at the Pesaro Conservatory 
and the Accademia Chigiana in Siena. 
A successful debut at Spoleto in 1953 
led to her engagement at the Teatro 
San Carlo, Naples, after which she 
appeared in all the leading Italian 
theatres, including La Scala, Milan, 
the Rome Opera, and the Communale 
in Florence. In addition to guest en- 
gagements in Paris and Lisbon, Miss 


Pobbe has sung leading roles in 
numerous Radio Italiana operatic 
broadcasts. 


Mr. Fernandi was born in Pisa and 
began his training at the Turin Con- 
servatory before studying in Milan 
with Aureliano Pertile. Joining La 
Scala’s school for young artists, he 
made his debut at the Milan theatre in 
Napoli’s “Masaniello” in 1954, and 
also appeared the same year in the 
world premiere of Mortari’s “La 
Figlia del Diavolo”. Guest appearances 
in Germany and Portugal, and a tour 
of South Africa as well as engage- 
ments in the principal Italian theatres 
have since occupied him. This past 
year, he sang opposite Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas in “Lucia”, which began 
the season of opera broadcasts from 
Rome. 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Tulsa, 
Okla., and studied both at Colorado 
University and Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, from which he received his 
Bachelor of Music degree. Winner in 
1953 of the award of the National 
Association of Singing Teachers, he 
made his operatic debut the same 
year, with the Fort Worth Civic 


October, 1957 





Opera, as Rinuccio in “Gianni 
Schicchi”. Since then, he has appeared 
with the New York City Opera, the 
Central City Opera Festival, the New 
England Opera Theatre, the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera, and in performances 
in Dallas, Tulsa, San Antonio, and 
Pittsburgh. He sang Tamino in “The 
Magic Flute” with the NBC-TV 


Opera, and appeared as Belmonte in 
“The Abduction” at the Stratford 
(Conn.) Mozart Festival. In 1955, 
Mr. Lewis was a winner of the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air. 

Mr. Nagy was born in Lorain, Ohio, 
and began his musical training when 
in his twenties, studying for three 
years at the Cleveland Institute of 





Music before continuing to work 
privately in New York. Winner of 
top awards in Cleveland and Chicago 
music festivals, Mr. Nagy came to 
the attention of the Metropolitan 
when he won first place in the Great 
Lakes Regional Auditions, inaugu- 
rated in 1956 by the Opera’s National 
Council in connection with the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air. 
He became the first recipient of the 
Weyerhaeuser Scholarship, awarded 
through the council. In October, he 
will make his first appearance as solo- 
ist with the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Mr. Sereni, born in Perugia, studied 
with the former Metropolitan baritone 
Mario Basiola before training further 
at the Accademia di Santa Cecilia in 
Rome and the Accademia Chigiana 
in Siena. He made his operatic debut 
in Lualdi’s “Il Diavolo nel Campanile” 
at the 1953 Maggio Musicale in 
Florence, and since then has sung in 
many theatres in Italy and France. 
In 1956, he appeared for the first 
time at the Colén in Buenos Aires 
in the title role of Verdi's “Nabucco” 
and in “La Traviata” and “Faust”. 





“GALE (THE HAUNTING)" 


(Composed 1935) 


~ CHICAGO ENJOYS WORLD 
PREMIERE OF OPERA “GALE” 


by Edward Barry 


“Leginska’s ‘Gale’ was the high point of a 
crowded Saturday at the Civic Opera House. For 
THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY, A WOMAN COMPOSER 
OF OPERA APPEARED IN A MAJOR HOUSE TO CON- 
DUCT HER OWN WORK. 

Its melodies have an impressive lyric beauty and 
a certain sustained nobility of line. Leginska is 
mistress of a very flexible technique, and is success- 
ful in the task of making the music mirror admir- 
ably the lights and shadows of the drama’s thought 


LEGINSKA OPERA IN PREMIERE 


Dramatic One-Act Score by Woman Composer 
Wins Warm Success, Under Her Baton, for 
John Charles Thomas and Co-Artists 

by Rene Devries 

“Leginska’s music is original, well conceived 
and interesting and, to be quite candid, IT Is ONE 
OF THE BEST SHORT OPERAS PRODUCED HERE IN 
MANY A YEAR. 

The work was well received and Leginska and 
the interpreters were recalled time after time by 
an audience that showed unmistakably its pleasure 
towards the composer and the principal prota- 
gonists.”’ 

—Musical Courier 


‘and action. 





OPERA “GALE” PLEASES 
IN WORLD PREMIERE 


by Robert Pollak 
“Week-end activities at the Chicago City Opera 
included the startling world premiere of ‘Gale,’ 
a short opera by Leginska. 
. ‘GALE’ CAN BE COUNTED ONE OF THE HITS 
OF THE SEASON.” 


LAURELS FOR THE COMPOSERS 

She writes richly and idiomatically for orchestra. 
Her use of dramatic device is skilled and modern. 
She has wed the grim story to music without sub- 
tracting a mite of its grimness. 

John Charles Thomas created the name part, the | 
music lies well for his admirable voice. 

Leginska’s conducting was fiery and exciting.” 


—-Chicago Sunday Tribune 





—Daily Times, Chicago 


FIVE SONGS (1928) FOR SOPRANO (OR CONTRALTO) AND PIANO 


“A composer of considerable ingenuity, individuality and merit . . . in a group of humorous mosaics using as lyrics, Arthur 
Guiterman’s poems ‘Strictly Germ Proof,’ ‘Mumps,’ ‘A Tract for Autos,’ ‘The Ambiguous Dog’ and ‘A Fable With a Moral’; 
the vocal line was atonal, witty and subtle. 
These were uniquely descriptive and add richly to the 20th Century repertoire.” 
—Alma Gowdy, Los Angeles Herald and Express, July 13, 1957 


SIX NURSERY RHYMES (1923) FOR SOPRANO AND SMALL ORCHESTRA (OR PIANO) 


“Her ‘Nursery Songs’ revealed a new phase of this mind and spirit—a keen sense of humor with music. The adventure of 
Jack and Jill upon the hill is retold as a tonal tragedy in littlk—and with a quiet smile. The three mice that were spinning 
fall lugubrious prey to the intruding ‘Pussy'—and the composer's eye twinkles as it drops a tear. The fate of Georgy-Porgy 
becomes as epical as shrill dissonance and furious drum-strokes may make it. Syncopation without shame slips into the hall 
of Old King Cole—and it is a merrier place for the coming. Besides, there were gentler interludes. Little Boy Blue was asleep 
and his horn was as still as he. For them both, Miss pore A writes a music of shadowy sheen and fantasy.” 
—H. T. P., Transcript, Boston 
ALSO: Fantasie for Piano and Orchestra 
Two Chamber Music W orks 
(for 11 instruments) 
“From a Life” 
“Triptich” 


For Information: HUTTENBACK ARTIST BUREAU 427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


Four Poems for String Quartet 

Two Songs for Chorus 

Numerous Songs for Voice and Piano 
Several Piano Pieces 





Tel. MUtual 6936 
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Randolph Singers 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 21.— 
The Randolph Singers presented a 
program of madrigals in Norman J. 
Seaman’s Interval Concerts series. 
Unlike last fall, the program in- 
cluded no contemporary works. Ac- 
tually, nothing sung dated later than 
1643. There were groups of English, 
German and _ [Italian madrigals, 
French chansons and Spanish villan- 
cicos. David Randolph prefaced most 
of the selections with translations of 
foreign texts, or made some comment 
on the structure of the pieces. 

The Randolph Singers have been 
an ensemble long enough to know all 
the vocal necessities of the art of 
madrigal. The phrasing of the five 
voices, the intonation and details of 
enunciation are all achieved with 
seemingly little effort. 

Members of the group are Anna 
Louise Kautz and Martha Milburn. 
sopranos; Mildred Greenberg, con- 
tralto; Geoffrey Moore, tenor, and 
Bert Spero, bass. They sit around a 
cloth-covered table, with Mr. Ran- 
dolph at their side. It is an informal 


setting for a very pleasant kind of 
music-making. That there is an audi- 
ence for madrigals can be little 
doubt: on a very warm Saturday 
night the hall was a near sell-out. 

—W. L. 


Theodore Mamlock. . Violinist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 19 
(Debut). — Theodore Mamlock, 
former concertmaster of the Haifa 
Orchestra and member of the faculty 
at the Israel Institute of Music, 
offered a diversified program for his 
initial New York recital. It included 
three sonatas—Tartini’s in G minor. 
Beethoven’s in G, Op. 96, and one 
by Milhaud (1911)—as well as short 
pieces by Bloch, Paganini-Kreisler, 
Milhaud-Levy, Dvorak, and Smetana. 

Mr. Mamlock’s performances were 
those of a serious, technically com- 
petent and experienced musician. As 
such, they were admirable without 
being particularly revealing or stimu- 
lating. The violinist did his best play- 
ing in the slow movements of the 
sonatas, and in Bloch’s “Improvisa- 
tion-Nigun”, where his warm singing 








“Scenery and direction meticulous.” 


ATTIVITA LIRICA E CINEMATOGRAFICA OPERA CO. OF ROME 


Announces the Successful Debut in Italy of 


HARRIET FRANKLIN, Mezzo Soprano 


As 'Azucena’ in "Il Trovatore" 


“IL GIORNALE d@ ITALIA”, Rome, August 24, 1957 

“Pietro MILANA may be considered among the very few in the opera world 
who believes in young talent and who gladly makes way for new voices along- 
side those of established and famous performers.” 

“IL SECOLO”, Rome, August 18, 1957 

“SUCCESS OF TROVATORE AT CHIANCIANO” 

“The ‘ALEC’ deserves high praise for its splendid artists and admirable fusion 
and was enthusiastically received by a large public.” 

“IL POPOLO ITALIANO”, Rome, August 23, 1957 


“CORRIERE DELLA NAZIONE”, Rome, August 24, 1957 

“The opera was impeccably directed and the chorus excellent throughout.” 
“DAILY AMERICAN”, Rome, August 19, 1957 

“American girl gets beautifully prepared debut.” 

“L’AVVENIRE dITALIA”, August 15, 1957 

“Both the tenor and the soprano are rightfully considered amongst the very 
best lyric artists on the Italian opera scene today and Miss Franklin’s 
‘Azucena’ was on a par with these singers.” 


MAKE YOUR OPERATIC DEBUT IN ITALY 


COMMITTEE ON AUDITIONS 


Dr. SIGMUND SPAETH, Editor of Music Journal. HUMBERT PELOSI, former General Manager, 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. ENRICO LEIDE, Conductor, American Symphony Orchestra. 


ARRANGEMENTS MADE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIC EXCHANGE 


Director MRS. BERNARDO DE MURO, Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 2-3896 




















tone added expressive overtones not 
always in evidence elsewhere in the 
program. The fast movements, how- 
ever, lacked the quickening life-pulse 
necessary to get them off the ground, 
as it were. 

Otto Herz was the excellent collab- 
orating pianist. —R. K. 





Bruno of Hollywood 


Hernan Pelayo 


Hernan Pelayo . . . Baritone 


Town Hall, Sept. 28 (Debut).— 
The 1957-58 concert season at Town 
Hall began auspiciously with this 
debut by the gifted young Chilean 
baritone Hernan Pelayo. Mr. Pelayo 
came equipped with two valuable 
assets—a well-trained voice of na- 
tural beauty, ample power and flexi- 
bility, and a pleasing stage personality. 
His program, covering a wide var- 
iety of styles ranging from Scarlatti’s 
“Gia il sole dal gange” to Falla’s 
“Seven Popular Spanish Songs”, in- 
cluded the first performances of three 
Chilean songs by G. Mistral- 
Sepulveda, a Cuban song by J. 
Marti-Lecuona, and Lee Herts’s set- 
ting of Shelley’s “Music, When Soft 
Voices Die”. The new songs, al- 
though agreeably sung, did not add 
much spice to the program. Except 
for his difficulties with the German 
and English languages, Mr. Pelayo 
proved to be an interpreter of rare 
sensitivity. 

Notable for beautifully sustained 
tones and some finely spun-out 
pianissimos was his singing of the 
Beethoven arietta “In Questa Tomba 
Obscura” and the “Chanson Epique” 
from Ravel’s “Don Quichotte a 
Dulcinée”. Another highlight, which 
augured well for his forthcoming 
debut with the New York City Opera, 
was the dramatic fervor with which 
he delivered the aria “Nemico della 
patria” from Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier”. 

Mr. Pelayo was fortunate, too, in 











Audience demands solo bow 











IL SECOLO of Rome, August 18, 1957: 


ovation." 


great ease." 


ROME DAILY AMERICAN: “American girl wins ovation." 
IL POPOLO ITALIANO of Rome, August 23, 1957: “Cannot fail to have a brilliant career." 


Address all communications to INTERNATIONAL OPERATIC EXCHANGE, 1004 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


HARRIET FRANKLIN, Mezzo-soprano 


wins unanimous acclaim at debut as AZUCENA in IL TROVATORE 
at Chianciano, Italy, August 12, 1957. 


“Young American artist a vocal and dramatic surprise ... gets 


L'AVVENIRE D'ITALIA, August 15, 1957: 
“Miss Franklin possesses a voice of unusual power and sings with 


CORRIERE DELLA NAZIONE, August 24, 1957: 
“Revealed uncommon musical and interpretative gifts." 
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having as his accompanist William 
Cerny, whose similarity of style and 
approach made for an _ unusual 
rapport. This was particularly ap- 
parent in the Falla songs, where the 
pianist’s fascinating tonal colors 
matched those of the singer in es- 
tablishing and maintaining the ra 
Three Singers 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 28.— 
An evening of operatic arias by three 
young singers was the occasion for 
the appearance of Ezio Flagello, bass- 
baritone, winner of the 1957 Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air. 

Mr. Flagello has been singing in 
Italy for the past 16 months. He has 
a fine range and sings with consider- 
able style such arias as “A un dottor 
*della mia sorte” from “The Barber of 
Seville” and “O tu Palermo” from 
Verdi’s “I Vespri Siciliani”. His op- 
portunities at the Metropolitan will 
be followed with interest. Mr. Fla- 
gello was accompanied by his brother, 
Nicholas Flagello, composer and con- 
ductor. 

James Cosenza, tenor, who opened 
the program with arias from “Carmen” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana” had an 
attractive voice, although he did not 
always sing on pitch. He was most 
effective in “Un di nell ” azzurro 
spazio” from “Andrea Chenier”. 

The soprano was 22-year-old Doris 
De Vere. Although she is still a 
student, Miss De Vere displayed fine 
musicianship in all her efforts, and 
all of them were strenuous: “Pace, 
pace, mio Dio” and the scena from 
Menotti’s “The Consul” entitled “To 
This We’ve Come”. She was joined 


by Mr. Cosenza for a duet from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” to close the 
program. —W.L. 





Vivian Scott 
Vivian Scott 


Town Hall, Sept. 29, 5:30 p.m.— 
It was a true pleasure to hear this re- 
cital, for Vivian Scott showed that 
she is a highly gifted young pianist 
who played with obvious zest the 
music she was recreating. It is also 
a pleasure to report that Miss Scott’s 
performances have improved since her 
debut in Town Hall several seasons 
ago as a winner of the JUGG com- 
petition. Now her interpretations 
reveal a greater emotional maturity as 
well as personal security. 

Her program listed Bach’s “Italian” 
Concerto, Schumann’s “Davids- 
biindlertanze, Ravel’s Sonatine, Albé- 
niz’s “Triana”, and a group of tocca- 
tas by various composers. In all the 
works her tonal quality was out- 
standing—the color varied according 
to the stylistic demands and the tone 
never harsh in fortissimo passages. 
Also noteworthy was her strong sense 
of rhythmic energy that never allowed 
each work to fall into individual 
sections. Her enthusiasm, however, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 16) 

sometimes got in her way. The Schu- 
mann, particularly in the lyrical pas- 
sages, was occasionally lacking in 
subtlety and clear definition of mood, 
and the second movement of the Bach 
was too romantically conceived. 

A high point was the group of 
toccatas by Czerny (given a stunning 
and exciting display of virtuosity), 
Schumann, Ravel, and _ Prokofieff. 
Whether or not this was wise pro- 
gramming is another question, but 
performing such demanding works 
in a series was certainly an impressive 
feat of endurance. —F. M., Jr. 


Joan Holley .... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Sept. 30.—As in her 
previous Town Hall recital—exactly 
two years ago to the day—Joan 
Holley, a pianist from Florida, proved 
again, despite some technical limita- 
tions and a few minor memory slips, 
to be well worth hearing. Devoting 
the first half of her program to two 
of the grandest sonatas in the reper- 
tory—Haydn’s last in E flat and the 
Chopin B minor, Op. 58—Miss Holley 
brought to them a style of playing 
that was essentially pianistic; lyrical 
yet dramatic without being percussive, 
and a natural “feel” for rubato. 
This style may be somewhat old- 
fashioned but it still makes for beauti- 
ful piano playing. Even though the 
passion and the poetry of the Chopin 
sonata were communicated somewhat 
objectively, Miss Holley’s performance 
was in the best tradition of Chopin 
playing. Her well-modulated singing 
tone and purling legato were enhanc- 
ing assets. 


line in the Haydn work bringing out 
the dramatic elements in the score 
without overriding them on the mod- 
ern piano—was no mean achievement. 

As a former pupil of the eminent 
Hungarian pianist, Ernst von Dohn- 
anyi, Miss Holley was at home, too, 
in that master’s “Ruralia Hungarica”, 
all seven pieces of which were heard 
in their original version for piano. 
Miss Holley brought her program to 
a close with Liszt’s “Au bord d’ une 
source” and Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
15. A _ refreshingly light feathery 
legato characterized her performance 
of the former, and a_ slap-dash 
rousing bravura the latter. —R. K. 


Beaux-Arts String Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 1.— 
The Beaux-Arts String Quartet began 
its second season of Encore Concerts 
with an all-American program. Its 
other October recitals will be devoted 
to all-French and all-German evenings. 

Featured at its opening concert was 
the first performance of David Dia- 
mond’s String Quartet No. 4. His 
first three string quartets came along 
at three-year intervals, beginning in 
1940. However, No. 4 was not com- 
pleted until 1951, and has just been 
published. The listener, upon first 
hearing, is struck by its unrelieved 
dissonance and astringent quality. The 
movements take on unusual form also: 
Allegro deciso, Fuga, Scherzo, and 
Theme and Variations with Coda. 
That it is the work of a serious and 
intellectual cast there can be no 
doubt. And the quartet members gave 
the 36-minute piece an intense and 
knowing performance. Its technical 


little to recommend it to this listener. 

Last season, the Beaux-Arts played 
Lester Trimble’s First String Quartet. 
At this concert, the Quartet No. 2 
(“Pastorale”) (1955) was heard. Mr. 
Trimble, a music reviewer for the 
New York Herald-Tribune, writes in 
an agreeable style. His ideas are 
interesting—not overly developed— 


and he has a flair for jaunty rhythms. 

Following intermission, Claude 
Monteux joined the ensemble to 
play—and very satisfactorily—Arthur 
Foote’s atmospheric “Night Piece”. 
Members of the Beaux-Arts are Gerald 
Tarack and Alan Martin, violins; 
Henry Nigrine, viola; and Joseph 
Tekula, cello. —wW. L. 


Shanta Rao and Dancers of India 


Shanta Rao and her Dancers of 
India opened a two-week season at 
the ANTA Theatre in New York on 
Sept. 29 before a distinguished audi- 
ence. She was presented in New York 
by Roger L. Stevens with the approval 
of the Government of India, the co- 
operation of the American National 
Theatre and Academy, and the assist- 
ance of the Asia Foundation. Her 
company of 20 included many Katha- 
kali dancers and musicians. The pro- 
gram was staged by John Coast and 
scenically supervised by Tharon Mus- 
ser. Her American tour is under the 
direction of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. 

When she visited us last year, by 
herself, Miss Rao at once made it 
apparent that she is a superb dancer. 
besides being something of a national 
heroine in India. Her approach to the 
ancient and fast-disappearing tradi- 
tions of Indian dance and drama has 
been that of a living and performing 
artist, not of a museum collector. 

Whether she was dancing in the 
“Bharata Natyam” or the “Mohini 
Attam” forms, or whether the com- 
pany was performing excerpts from 
the fantastic and colorful Kathakali 
dance dramas, the emphasis was al- 
ways upon actual theatre. Especially 
notable in her own dancing were her 
strength and radiant warmth. She is 
earthy, although she can perform the 
most intricate and spiritualized of 


symbolic dances. 

The Kathakali episodes were full 
of the violent emotion, gory detail, 
and gaudy color that folk audiences 
throughout the world delight in. A 
favorite touch is the disembowelment 
of a human figure by a god in de- 
monic form, complete with the eating 
of the entrails and tasting of the 
blood. There is nothing remotely of- 
fensive in all this, any more than 
there is in the sagas and epics of 
Europe. 

Rekha Menon was a comely story 
teller, but I could have dispensed with 
the explanations, and the “introduc- 
tion to a Kathakali dressing room” 
and “conversation piece in mudras” 
were too brief and sketchy. 

The music was full of vehement 
rhythms and heavy beats, yet the 
dancing and mime never became 
heavy or oppressive. One felt that 
one was being given a glimpse of 
India as it really is, before the touch 
of Broadway or Hollywood has de- 
scended. —R. S. 


On Oct. 8, Miss Rao offered a new 
program, shorter than the original 
and fashioned more to Western taste. 
but still retaining authenticity and 
beauty. The Kathakali dramas were 
of a very humorous nature, clear. 
understandable and enchanting. Miss 
Rao retained her solo dances. 
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NOTICE TO ARTIST MANAGERS 








To continue our service in the best interests of local Community Concert Associa- 
tions and concert artists alike, Community Concerts Inc. wishes to make available to 
all Community Associations the widest possible list of artist availabilities, 


Any manager, representing a concert artist or attraction who desires to perform 
before Community Concert audiences and who agrees to grant to Community Con- | 
certs a margin equal to that customarily received by Community Concerts from 
artists with comparable fees, is invited to submit such artist's or attraction's general | 
availability for the season 1958-59, together with his established concert fee for Com- 
munity Concert Associations. This information will then be furnished to all Community 
Concert Associations. 


Please address statements in writing on or before December 17, 1957, to: 


Herbert O. Fox 


Community Concerts Inc. 
113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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National Symphony’s 
Advance Sales High 


Washington, D.C. — Sept. 15 
marked the beginning of National 
Symphony Week in the nation’s cap- 
ital, and advance ticket sales indicate 
that attendance at both the 1957-58 
evening and matinee series of the 
orchestra will be at an all-time high. 

The National Symphony will again 
present 15 pairs of concerts in two 
series. One series will be on Tuesday 
nights, one on Wednesdays, with the 
same musical programs offered to 
both. In addition there will be a 
matinee series of six concerts at Lis- 
ner Auditorium. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra will be heard twice on 
each evening series, the Boston Sym- 
phony once on each, and the New 
York City Ballet’s full-length produc- 
tion of “Nutcracker” with music by 
Tchaikovsky is also included. 

Students are again being offered 
the opportunity to buy their season 
tickets to the evening series for $9.00. 
The $9.00 student price is also being 
offered to enlisted service personne] 
for the first time this year. 

Ralph Black, manager of the or- 
chestra, has announced a new service 
for series patrons. Holders of season 
tickets for Tuesday series may ex- 
change them for Wednesday or 
Thursday matinee tickets, when the 
musical programs are the same. 


Hillis To Organize 


Chorus in Chicago 


Chicago.—Margaret Hillis, musical 
director of the American Concert 
Choir and Choral Foundation, will 
organize and train a Chicago Sym- 
phony Community Chorus to be spon- 
sored by the Orchestral Association. 

Plans for the new chorus call for 
at least three appearances next season 
in Orchestra Hall. They include - 
special choral concert, an appearance 
at the annual Sustaining Members’ 
concert, and the presentation in April, 
1958, of Verdi’s “Requiem” under 
Fritz Reiner’s direction, with Leonie 
Rysanek, Maureen Forrester, Eugene 
Conley, and Giorgio Tozzi as soloists. 


Philadelphians Plan 


European Tour 


Philadelphia. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra will make an eight-week 
tour of Europe in the spring of 1958, 
scheduling a minimum of 40 con- 
certs, many of them in Iron Curtain 
countries. 

The tour is being made under the 
sponsorship of the President’s Special 
International Program for Cultural 
Presentations, which is administered 
by ANTA. Present plans now call 


Travelling with Isaac Stern on his 
current tour of Europe and Israel 
are Mrs. Stern and daughter Shira 





October, 1957 


for concerts being negotiated with 
the appropriate officials in the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania. Other countries 
to be visited by the orchestra are 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, 
Finland, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden. 

Eugene Ormandy, conductor, and 
the 106 members of the orchestra 
will emplane for Europe on May 10 
and return after their final concerts 
at the Brussels World’s Fair on the 
American national days, July 2, 3, 
and 4. 


Toured Planned 
By Virginia Symphony 


Richmond, Va.—Marking the tenth 
anniversary of its inauguration con- 


cert in 1948 in Urbanna, Va., the | 


Virginia Symphony will extend its 
activities beyond its borders with a 
tour that will include New York State 
and Ohio. 

Under the direction of its founder 
William Haaker, the orchestra is 
scheduled to give over 40 evening 
and educational concerts in and out- 
side of its home state. During Oc- 
tober, the symphony’s smaller count- 
erpart, the Haaker Concerto Orches- 
tra, is performing in Maine before 
Community Concert audiences in 
Rumford, Presque Isle, and Bar 
Harbor. 

In April, the symphony will come 
north for Community Concert ap- 
pearances in Port Jervis, N. Y., and 
Greenville, Xenia, and Galion, Ohio. 
Concerts for Civic Music Associa- 
tions are scheduled in Cortland, N. Y.; 
Martinsburg, W. Va.; Morristown. 
Tenn.; and Chestertown, Md. 

William Haaker will appear in four 
concertos, directing from the piano 
in the Concerto Orchestra concerts. 


National Directory 


He will continue to divide his activi- | 
ties between the Virginia schedules. | 


his conductorship of the newly 
formed Onondaga Symphony of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and a 12-week tour as 
pianist. 


Munster Choir 


On First American Tour 


The Choir of the University of 
Munster, Germany, arrived in the 
United States on Oct. 3, for their 
first American tour. The choir, which 
will be here through Nov. 4, is touring 
American colleges and universities for 
the purpose of establishing personal 
contact with American students and 
presenting free concerts to the general 
public. 

The music committee of the People- 
to-People Program of the United 
States has assisted in arranging and 
co-ordinating the tour. 

The Munster Choir, composed of 
50 men and women, students of the 
University of Munster, is under the 
direction of Frau Herma Reuter. It 


was the first German choir to under- | 


take foreign tours after the last war 
through the interest and co-operation 
of the Allied military governments. 


San Antonio Symphony 


Lists New Season 
San Antonio, 


Texas.—The San | 


Antonio Symphony, Victor Alessan- | 


dro, conductor, has scheduled 15 
concerts for its 1957-58 season. Risé 
Stevens, mezzo-soprano, will be the 
soloist on the opening night concert 
on Oct. 19. Whittemore and Lowe 


duo-pianists, will appear on Nov. 2; | 


and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano 
on Nov. 9. 


a 
A performance of Berlioz’s “Romeo 


and Juliet” will be given on Nov. 16, 
with the San Antonio Concert Choir 
and soloists Yi-Kwei Sze, Elisabeth 
Edwards, and John Mizell. Other 
soloists to appear during the season 
include Dalies Frantz, pianist, Nov. 
23; Fredell Lack, violinist, Dec. 7: 
Claudio Arrau, pianist, Jan. 11; 
Eileen Farrell, soprano, Jan. 25; Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, violinist, Feb. 1; and 
Cesare Siepi, bass, Feb. 8. 
_Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” and Bach’s “Magnificat” 
will be performed on Dec. 15; the 
Chicago Opera Ballet will appear on 
Feb. 15. There will be two all-orches- 
tral concerts on Nov. 30 and Jan. 
18; and Howard Hanson will be guest 





Chicago 


Stone-Camryn School of Ballet 


Complete training in 
Classical Ballet, Character & 
Pantomime for the 
Contemporary Theatre 

185 West Madison Street 


Elizabeth Wysor 


Opera, concert recording 
contralto 

U.S.A. and Europe 
Professor of Voice 
School of Music 


Northwestern Univ., Evanston 


> Cleveland 


Arthur Loesser 


Concert Pianist 

Head of Piano Department 
Cleveland Inst. of Music 
3411 Euclid Avenue 


» Los Angeles 


Ernest Charles 


Coach of singers 
Specializing in American 
Song Repertoire 

1210 Benedict Canyon Dr. 
Beverly Hills 


* Philadelphia 


Arthur Hice 


Teacher of Artistic 
Piano-Playing 

Authorized Rep. of the late 
Tobias Matthay 

2035 Delancey Place 


Locust 7-4573 


Margaret Keiser 


Teacher of Singers 

Studio: 2124 Walnut Strect 
Rittenhouse 6-0980 

Moravian College,Bethlehem Pa. 





conductor in the final concert of the 
year on Feb. 22. 


Hampton Institute 


Lists 1957-58 Series 


Hampton, Va.—The Musical Arts 
Society of Hampton Institute is offer- 
ing five events for its 1957-58 concert 
series. Les Ballets de Janine Charrat 
de France will open the series on 
Oct. 17. The Florence Festival Sym- 
phony and the Yale Glee Club will be 
heard on Dec. 8 and 19 respectively. 
Leonard Pennario, pianist, will give a 
recital on Feb. 24, and William War- 
field baritone, will give the final pro- 
gram, on March 31. 


- Pittsburgh 


Marjorie Gordon 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
New York City Opera Co. 
Concert, Stage, 

Television, Radio 

Voice Faculty Duquesne Univ. 


Lorenzo Malfatti 


Baritone: Opera, Concert, 
Radio, Television, Records. 
Soloist Swiss-Italian Radio 
Voice Dept. Chatham College 


e Salt Lake City 


William Christensen 


Director 
School of the Ballet 
University of Utah 


¥ San Francisco 


Jane Hohfeld 


Chamber music pianist 
Soloist with leading quartets 
International tours with 
foremost artists 

230-28th Avenue 


P Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of the 
Ballet 


Miss Lisa Gardiner 


Miss Mary Day 
3515 Wisconsin Ave. Em 2-4462 
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Luben Vichey Lau 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORA 
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SOPRANOS 


Adele Addison 
Adelaide Bishop 
Laura Castellano 
Suzanne Danco 
Rosina Da Rimini 
Maria Giovanna 
Joan Hammond 
Irene Jordan 

llona Kombrink 
Virginia MacWatters 
Zinka Milanov 
Marthe Moedl 
Mariquita Moll 
Herva Nelli 

Birgit Nilsson 
Rebecca Radcliffe 
Marianne Schech 
Beverly Sills 
Virginia Zeani 


MEZZO SOPRANOS 
Ira Malaniuk 

Joan Maxwell 

Rosalind Nadell 
CONTRALTOS 
Fedora Barbieri 


Jean Madeira 
AZAS Claramae Turner 


ATCON( 





TENORS 
Kurt Baum 
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Giuseppe Campora 
Davis Cunningham 
John Druary 

Walter Fredericks 
William Lewis 

James Melton 

Robert Moulson 
Andrea Nicolai 
Ramon Vinay 
Wolfgang Windgassen 


BARITONES 


Joseph Boardman 
McHenry Boatwright 
Frank Guarrera 
Mack Harrell 

Philip Maero 

Morley Meredith 
Robert Merrill 

Hugh Thompson 


BASS BARITONES 


Kurt Boehme 

Deszo Ernster 
Nicola Moscona 
Carl Palangi 

‘ames Pease 

Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Joseph Rouleau 
Paul Schoeffier 


CELLISTS 


Raya Garbousova 
Joseph Schuster 


VIOLINISTS 


Gabriel Banat 
Norman Carol 
Nathan Milstein 
Julian Olevsky 
Benno Rabinof 
Ruggiero Ricci 
Aaron Rosand 
Oscar Shumsky 


GUITARIST 
Richard Dyer-Bennet 


HARPIST 
Carlos Salzedo 


FRENCH HORN 
Joseph Eger 


PIANISTS 

Gina Bachauer 
Yury Boukoff 
Sidney Foster 
Amparo Iturbi 
Jose Iturbi 
Bozidar Kunc 
Jacob Lateiner 
Seymour Lipkin 
Robert Mueller 
Carl Seemann 
Ruth Slenczynska 
Alexander Uninsky 
Earl Wild 


With his current trip to Europe Luben Vichey pilots National Artists Corporation & 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. into a new entertainment era by signing many of the 


most important and exciting attractions in the world for U.S. presentation during 


1958, 1959 and 1960. 


At the same time Luben Vichey is taking steps to present in Europe not only many 
of the important American artists but also several United States attractions which 


will further establish the great role this country plays in international cultural relations. 


Watch for Further Announcements of the Greatest Importance 


UNDER CONTRACT TO NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION FOR 1958-59 


DUO PIANISTS 


Ferrante and Teicher 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
Nelson and Neal 

Josette and Yvette Roman 


ENSEMBLE 
Griller String Quartet 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Bayreuth Festival Singers— 
Combinations of Moed!, Schech, 
Windgassen, Boehme 

Laura Castellano and Davis 
Cunningham in Joint Recital 

Cavalcade of Song 

Continental-Aires 

Johnny Eaton Ensemble 

George Feyer 

Stan Freeman 

Gilbert & Sullivan Duo 
(Roberts and Walker) 

Goya and Matteo 

William Lewis and Earl Wild 
in Joint Recital 

Marais and Miranda 

New Faces in Music 

The Rabinofs 

Nicola Rossi-Lemeni and Virginia 
Zeani in Joint Recital 

Singing Boys of Mexico 

The Wayfarers 





LESLIE 


KONDOROSSY 


Critics about Kondorossy's music 


U.S.A. 


"The Voice"’ could be quite 
a successful contribution 
to small opera _litera- 
I 


Herbert Elwell, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, O. 


HUNGARY 


. one whose music 
stein new variety to the 
musical world 


"Delibab,” May 14, 
1944, Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 


GERMANY 

. especially in the 
piano accompaniment 
made an intellectual im- 
pression . 
Mittelbayerische Zei- 
tung, Feb. 6, 1948, Re- 


gensburg. 


FRANCE 

bd thru his music , . 
he. ‘captures the heart's 
most tender spot .. . 
“Les efoiles par le 
Monde,” May, 1952, 


Paris, France. 


BELGIUM 

"'Kondorossy brings some 
authentically new things 
into music _.. " 
"Apollo" Defenseur des 
Arts, 1956, Brussels. 


U. S. A. 

_ « Leslie menos 
an ingenious Composer .. 
"Musical Leader," Sept., 
1952, Chicago, Ill. 





* 
RECENT PUBLICATION 
Three pi fi » WANE S6eesOSeresbeonSrEsTeT AHO UREDETADESOSCECRESS $1.50 
Suite (oiler & Pano, Op. cL Aideehmeheekeeheeke ae Ne ehebehierseceueenee $1.50 
e Movements for Violoncello & Piatto, Op. 62 ........ee cece ee ceeeeeeeeee = 50 


Two Mosaic for String Quartet, Op. 66 


Harmonia Music Publishers—Harmonia Arts Studio 
12520 Buckeye Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio 


* 
Three Miniatures for Piano, Op. 43 ........ccccecccceecencceeeccccscsesssenes $1.00 
Three Little Hungarian Pieces for Piano, Op. 86 ........00seeeeeeeeseeseeeceee $1.00 
Serenade for English-Horn, Op. 11 ........ccccesccccccesccccess Orch. Score $2.50 


Complete Parts $5.00; Piano & English- Horn Part $1.50 


Three Songs, Op. 37. (English-German-Hungarian text) 
Three Songs for Heine Poems, Op. 36. ( lish-German-Hungarian text) ........ $1.20 
Hermes Music Publisher 
P.O. Box 5503, Main Post Office Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Serenade for Oboe and Bassoon, Op. 59 
Little Suite for flute, oboe, clarinet 


The Press of Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
* 


ONE ACT OPERAS IN ENGLISH 
For Rental 
=~ tee The Pumpkin. The Midnight Duel. Two Impostors. hm ee Visitor. 


leadsman. Night in the Puszta (Engli and The Fox 
(English-Hungarian),. Death of Figaro. Full cn opera (English- lh German). 


FOR PERFORMANCE, APPLY TO: 


American New Opera Theater Society 
3397 East 139 St., Cleveland 20, Ohio 











European Agent: * Presse Europa * MEL. Adam elles 3. Boite Postale 14. 


Belgium, Europe. 














CHORAL COMPOSITIONS BY 


FRANCES WILLIAMS 


Include 

SACRED: 

The Lord, the mighty God hath spoken 

(SATB) (Festival Chorus) 

Sing to the Lord on High (SATB) 
SECULAR: 

Spring's Awakening (SSA) 

To the Dawn (SSA) 

Night (SSA) 

Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 

251 West 19th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

















MARY HOWE 


American Composer 


SONGS e ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL WORKS 
CHAMBER MUSIC e INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Programmed by leading artists and organizations. 


For catalogue, write A. Hull, 96 Grove St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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Musical America’s Annual 





String Orchestra: 


Chorus: 


Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc. 


| West 47th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Direct inquiries to Kurt 
Stone. 
Opera: Vocal Scores: Schoenberg: 


“Moses and Aaron” (German and 
English); Berg: “Wozzeck” (vocal 
score and study score); Hindemith: 
“Die Harmonie der Welt”; Orff: 
“Antigonae”; Fortner: “Bluthoch- 
zeit”; Henze: “K6nig Hirsch”; 
Krenek; “Pallas Athene weint”: 
Mohaupt: “Der griine Kakadu”. 


Orchestra: Carter, Elliott: Suite from 


“The Minotaur” (study score); Har- 
ris. Roy: “Ode to Consonance” 
(score and parts); Hovhaness, Alan: 
Prelude and Quadruple Fugue 
(score and parts); Piston, Walter: 
Symphony No. 6 (study score); 
Riegger, Wallingford: “Dance 
Rhythms” (score and _ parts); 
Tcherepnin, Alexander: Symphony 
No. 2 (study score). 


Orchestral works available on rental: 


Adler, Samuel: “Summer Stock”, 
Overture; Cowell, Henry: “Music 
1957”; Etler, Alvin: Concerto in 
One Movement for Orchestra, “Dra- 
matic Overture”, and Concerto for 
String Quartet and String Orches- 
tra; Heiden, Bernhard: “Memorial”: 
Riegger, Wallingford: “Festival 
Overture”, Symphony No. 4, and 
Symphonic Dance; Surinach, Car- 
los: “Sinfonia Chica’’, Concer- 
tino for Piano, Strings, and Cvm- 
bals, and Seven Pieces from Albé- 
niz’s “Iberia”, arranged for or- 
chestra; Tcherepnin, Alexander: 
Harmonica Concerto; Villa-Lobos, 
Heitor; Harmonica Concerto, and 
“Saudade da Juventude”, Suite 
No. 1. 

Glanville-Hicks, 
Peggy: “Gymnopédie” No. 1, for 
oboe. harp and strings (score and 
parts); Wilder, Alec: Concerto for 
oboe, string orchestra and percus- 
sion (score and parts), also avail- 
able in an arrangement for oboe 
and piano by David Diamond. 


Band: Cowell, Henry: “Singing Band” 


(full score, condensed score. and 
parts); Luckenbill, Donald: “Saga- 
more Hill” March (condensed score 
and parts, arrangement for voice 
and piano). 


Chamber Music: Martinu, Bohuslav: 


Piano Quintet (piano score and 
parts); Heiden, Bernhard: Sinfonia 
for Woodwind Quintet (miniature 
score and parts). 


Piano: Berlinski, Herman: Little Suite. 
Organ: Baumgartner, H. Leroy: Four 


Preludes. 

For mixed chorus: in the 
New York Pro Musica Antique 
Series, edited by Noah Greenberg: 
works by Robert Jones, William 
Byrd, and Francis Pilkington; five 
pieces by Samuel Adler; Bright, 
Houston: “Rainsong”; Canby, Ed- 
ward Tatnall:: “The Interminable 
Farewell”; List, Kurt: “Remem- 
ber”; three pieces by Kirke L. 
Mechem; five pieces by H. A. 
Schimmeriing. For men’s voices a 
cappella: Schimmerling, H. A.: “A 
Lady Comes to an Inn.” For wo- 
men’s voices: Harris, Roy: “They 
Say that Susan has no Heart for 
Learning”, with piano; Piket, Frede- 
rick: “The Speaking Silence”, six 
sections; Stevens, Halsey: “Old 
Rhymes for Treble Voices”, four 
sections. Larger choral works: 
Harris, Roy: “Folk Fantasy for 


Orchestra: Brown, 


Women’s Chorus: 


nang made up of three sec- 
tions, “My Praise Shall Never End”, 
for folk-singer, double mixed 
chorus and piano; “The Weeping 
Willow”, for folk-singer, soprano 
solo, women’s chorus and piano; 
and “The Workingman’s Pride”, for 
bass-baritone solo, speaker, men’s 
chorus and piano. Riegger, Walling- 
ford: A Shakespeare Sonnet (No. 
138) for mixed chorus, baritone 
solo, and instrumental ensemble or 
piano (vocal score). 


Recorder: In the American Recorder 


Society Editions, works by Schiitz, 
Byrd, Scheidt, and Elna Sherman 
(Suite, “For an Oriental Bazaar”, 
for three recorders); Gerrish, John: 
A Book of Carols for Alto Recorder 
and Piano. 


Augsburg Publishing House 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Direct inquiries to William 


Bliss. 


Chorus: Works by Konig - Nelson 


(SAB), Matthison-Hansen- Nelson 
(SAB), Schein-Nelson (SAB), 
Leland Sateren (SATB) and 
(SSAA), Bach-Nelson (SAB), Flor 
Peeters (SATB), Williams - Nelson 
(SSAB), Daniel Moe (SATB), 
Lottie-Pooler (SATB), Paul Chris- 
tiansen (SATB), G. Winston 
Cassler (SA or TB) and (SATB), 
Austin Lovelace (SATB), Richard 
Warner (SATB), Oscar Overby 
(SSA) and (SATB), Frank Pooler 
(SATB), Gunier Raphael (SATB), 
Leupold (SAB). 


Solo voice: Christiansen, F. Melius: 


“Lullaby on Christmas Eve”. 


Big 3 Music Corporation 


(Sales agents for Robbins 
Music Corporation, Miller 
Music Corporation, Leo 
Feist) 

799 Seventh Ave., 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to Edward J. 
McCauley. 

Nacio Herb: 
“American Bolero”; De Rose, Peter: 
“Autumn Serenade”, Royal Blue”; 
Grofe; Ferde: “Grand Canyon 
Suite”; Larssen, Kurt: “Silk ’n 
Satin”; Sosnik, Harry: “Three Mod- 
ern Moods”. 


Concert Band: Grofe, Ferde: “Death 


Valley Suite’; Newman, Alfred: 
“Hollywood Moods’ Rozsa Milklos: 
“Themes and Moods”. 
Noble, Harold: 
“The Hills”. 


Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. 


30 West 57th St., 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to Simon 
Boosey. 


Orchestra: Full Scores: Stravinsky: 
“Agon” Ballet, “Canticum Sacrum”, 
Chorale Variations (Bach-Stravin- 
sky); Antill: “Corroboree”, Sym- 
phonic Ballet; Finzi: “In Terra 
Pax”, for soli, mixed chorus, strings 
and cymbals; Panufnik: Nocturne; 
Chavez: “La Paloma Azul”, for 
mixed chorus and small orchestra; 
Martinu: Symphony No. 6; Kay: 
“Western Symphony”;  Barraud: 
Symphony for String Orchestra; 
and works by Waxman, Ingram, 
Elgar, Grétry-Beecham, and others. 
Pocket Scores: 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Str: 


lan 


Band: 








Music Publishers Survey 





Stravinsky: “Agon”, “Canticum 
Sacrum”, Chorale Variations; Cop- 
land: Piano Concerto, “Dance Sym- 
phony”, “Music for the Theatre” 
and Symphony No. 1; and works 
by Dvorak (Artia). 

Band: Concert pieces by Donato. 
Grundman, and Cardew-Jarman; 
Marches by Meretta, Alford, Hurst- 
Lang, Whitney and Strauss-Rich- 
ardson. : 

Chamber Music: Usmanbas: String 
Quartet; Bach, J. C.: Four Quin- 
tets for 2 clarinets, 2 horns, and 
bassoon; de Hartmann: Sonata for 
Violin and Piano; Duski: Six So- 
natines for Harp (Artia); Krom- 
mer: Concerto for Oboe and Piano 
(Artia); Vorisek: Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (Artia); Butt: “Winsom’s 
Folly” for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn 
and Bassoon. 

Opera: Floyd: “Susannah” (vocal 
score). ; 

Chorus: Head: “Snow Birds”, for soli 
and chorus (SSA); Antes: Twelve 
Moravian Chorales; Mussorgsky: 
choral excerpts from “Boris Godu- 
noff” arr. by Goehr; Klein: “Cran- 
berry Corners” (TTBB); Copland: 
“Stomp Your Foot” from “The 
Tender Land” (TTBB); and other 
sacred and _ secular works by 
Hughes, Rowley, Kurka, Gordon, 
Goldfarb-Suchoff, Poston, Grieg- 
Wilson, Warlock, Britten-Holst, 
Dvorak, Farnaby-Warlock, Barab. 
Bartok, Stravinsky, Swan, Tellep 
and others. 

Songs: Arias from Czech Operas 
(Artia); Dvorak song cycles (Artia); 
Copland: “As It Fell Upon a Day”, 
for soprano with flute and clarinet, 
“Dirge in Woods”; Tcherepnin: 
Seven Songs on Chinese Poems; 
Van Wyk: “Of Love and Forsake- 
ness”, cycle (Afrikaans, German, 
English) for soprano; and other 
secular and sacred songs. 

Piano: Lees: Fantasy; de Hartmann: 
First Sonata; Van Wyk: Pastorale 
and Capriccio; Korn: Sonata No. 
1; Riegger: Toccata; and works by 
Bartok, Tcherepnin, Haydn, Bach- 
Hess, Rozin, Liter, and Mozart; 
teaching pieces and collections. 

Cello: Bartok: Cello Concerto ar- 
ranged by Serly from the Viola 
Concerto. 


Henri Elkan Music Publisher 


1316 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Direct inquiries to Henri 


Elkan. 


Piano: Castillo, Ricardo: Eight Pre- 
ludes. 

Chamber Music: Haubiel, Charles: 
String Trio. 

Clarinet: Cox, Clarence: Prelude, and 


In this special section de- 
| voted to publishers and com- 
| posers will be found listed 
material published and made 
available since October, 1956. 
In some cases, material was 
so extensive that the pub- 
lishers have confined them- 
selves to the highlights of 
their lists. Many of the pub- 
lishers are representatives of 
foreign firms, but the music 
of these firms has been in- 
cluded on the lists of their 
United States representatives. 





October, 1957 


Divertissement, for three clarinets; 

Lester: Melodius Studies. 
Trumpet: Langendoen: “Puppet,” for 
trumpet and piano. 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
Glen Rock, N. J. 


Direct inquiries to Joseph 
A. Fischer. 
Chorus: Kirk, Theron: “Glory to 


God,” Christmas Cantata (mixed 
voices); Dressler: “God’s Greatest 


Gift”, Christmas Cantata (mixed | 


voices); Larson, Earl: “Sing This 
Joyous Morning”, for Christmas: 
Clokey, J. W.: “Holiday Cruise”, 
choral cycle for male voices; Bryan, 
Charles: “Look To the Past” (mixed 
voices); Stanton, Royal: “Sweet 
Evelina” (mixed voices); Wald, 


George: “23rd Psalm” (mixed | 


voices). 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
2121 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Direct inquiries to Don 
Shapiro. 


Orchestra: Ward, Robert: “Euphony”; | 


Vaughan Williams: Six Studies in 
English Folk-Song; Schubert: Two 
Scherzos, Completed and Orches- 
trated by Geoffrey Bush. 


| 


Brass Choir and Timpani: Ward, | 


Robert: Fantasia. 


Chorus: For Christmas, works by Ba- | 


con (SSA). Davis, K. K. (SSA), | 
Frank (SATB), Semmler (SATB), 


and Wells (SATB). Sacred Choral, 
works by Eichhorn (SATB), Franck- 
Lethbridge (SATB), Morley 
(SAATB), Riley (SATB), Roff 


(SATB), Talmadge (SATB), Tom- | 


kins (SAATB), Wilson (SATB), and 
Work (SATB). Secular Choral, 


Bergsma, William: “Riddle Me | 


This”, in three parts (SATB) and | 


works by Schubert-Frank (SSA), 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco (SATB), Hil- 
ton, John-Goodchild (SSA), Eich- 
horn (SATB), Bush (SATB), Groo- 
cock (SSA), Brook (SS), Handel- 
Bevan (SS), Bellini-Kramer (TTBB), 
and Vale (TTBB). 

Piano: Pieces by Bush, Rowley, Bau- 
mer, and Chopin-Werner.  Chil- 
dren’s duets by Aldridge & Rees; 
duet by Eric Smith; “Majorca” by 
Cox for two pianos. 

Organ: Works by Eric Smith, Lloyd 
Webber, Munger, Blackburn, and 
Shirlaw. 

Early English Keyboard: Volumes of 
pieces by Byrd and Farnaby, Cle- 
ment Matchett’s Virginal Book, and 
Organ Voluntaries by Matthew 
Locke (Edited by Thurston Dart). 

English Historical Collections: Can- 
zonets for Two and Three Voices 
by Morley (Edited by Fellowes and 
Dart), Volume I of English Madri- 
galists; Music of Scotland (Elliot- 
Shire), Volume XV of Musica 
Britannica; William Boyce Over- 
tures, Volume XIII of Musica 
Britannica. 

Solo Voice: Bush: “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass”; Conant: “The 
Christ-Child Lay on Mary’s Lap”; 
Howard-Bevan: “Soft Invader of 
My Soul”; Kountz: “The Trusting 
Heart”; Lawes, Henry-Dart: “Ten 
Ayres”; Hageman: “When _ the 
Wind Is Low”; Lully-Davis, Kath- 
arine K.: “Bois Epais”; Manning: 
“Santa Maria in Heaven Above”; 
Thiman: “Song in Solitude”; Weav- 
er: “Crescendo”. 





Leeds Music Corporation 


(three volumes). 


Violin: Khachaturian: Dance, for vio- 


322 W. 48th St., rn 
New York 36, N. Y. Edward B. Marks 
oo inquiries to Michael Music Corporation 
fiiman. 1250 Sixth Ave., 
Study Scores: Khachaturian: Violin New York 20, N. Y. 
Concerto; Shostakovich: Violin Direct inquiries to Felix 
_Concerto, and “Festive Overture”. Greiss| 
Piano: Prokofieff: Nine Sonatas (com- — 
plete in one volume); Shostakovich: Piano: Clementi Rediscovered Master- 
Concertino (two pianos); Mirovitch, works, edited by Mirovitch; more 
Alfred (editor) “Listen to Yourself” student editions of Classical Piano 


Literature; Complete Chopin Works. 





Select the RIGHT Music 
with Confidence...... 


AMP invites you to select the right music with confidence— 
from the diversified AMP repertoire. Contained in the individual 
and classified catalogues of Associated are musical works of every 
type suitable for any requirement. 


PIANO ¢ VOCAL SOLO «+ INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 
STRING — WIND — BRASS ENSEMBLE * ORGAN ¢ BAND 
MINIATURE SCORES * ACCORDION «+ RECORDER © OPERA 
CHORUS ¢ GUITAR * CHAMBER MUSIC * ORCHESTRA 
METHOD AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS «¢ THEORY 


For many years AMP has continued to serve as the American repre- 
sentatives of the greatest publishing houses of Europe, those firms who 
originally published the works of the great masters. Their authentic 
editions are available through AMP. 


EDITION BOTE & BOCK, Berlin EDIZIONI SUVINI ZERBONI, Milan 
BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, Leipzig-Wiesbaden UNIVERSAL EDITION, Vienna, Zurich & London 
EDITIONS MAX ESCHIG, Paris LUDWIG DOBLINGER, Vienna 
ENOCH & CIE, Paris F. E. C. LEUCKART, Munich 
C. F. KAHNT, Leipzig CASA MUSICALE SONZOGNO, Milan 
NAGELS VERLAG, Kassel UNION MUSICAL ESPAGNOLA, Madrid 
B. SCHOTT’S SOHNE, Mainz FRANCE MUSIC, Paris 
SCHOTT & CO., LTD., London OESTERREICHISCHER BUNDESVERLAG, Vienna 


N. SIMROCK, Hamburg 


Also Exclusive Representatives of: 


Broadcast Music, Inc.—Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. (A Division of AMP)—BMI Canada, Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











RACHMANINOFF 


RAPSODE ON A THEME OF PAGANINI 


2 pianos—(score form) . $3.00 
ee es ee ee ae $2.00 


EIGHTEENTH VARIATION (from Rapsodie on a 


theme of Paganini) 


piano solo (Grade 4) .............. 80 
piano solo (Grade 2) ......... ti 50 
Violin solo arranged by FRITZ KREISLER ... 80 
Orchestration with piano part edited by Erik Leidzen .......... 2.50 


67 West 44 Street CHARLES FOLEY New York 36, N, Y. 














GENA BRANSCOMBE 


For Church Choir 
© Love That Guides Our Way s.4.1.3. 
The H. W. Gray Company 
For Concert, Church, Festival 
The Lord Is Our Fortress 5.A.17-B., S.S.A.A., T.T.B.B. 
From the Finale of Symphony No. 1 Brahms 
(orchestral accompaniment available) J, Fischer & Bro. 
For Christmas 
Wreathe The Holly, Twine The Bay 
J. Fischer & Bro. S.A.T.B., S.S.A.A., T.T.B.B. 
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= 
Oxford University Press 


ANNOUNCES 








The forthcoming publication 
of 
an important work, long out of print, 
having unusual interest 
for all organists 


JOHN STANLEY 


(1713-1786) 


Thirty Voluntaries | 
for the Organ 








Complete facsimile reproductions of the 18th century printed 
edition, on two staves, as originally composed, in three volumes. 





This new edition will contain prefatory notes by Denis Vaughan, 
the well-known organist and harpsichordist. Mr. Vaughan sup- 
plies expert advice on the registration and ornamentation, and 
offers many hints on how best to perform and appreciate to the 
full this splendid body of 18th century English organ music. 








SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
On all orders received not later than December 15, 1957, 
the price for the set of three volumes will be $6.50. 
Price on publication, $8.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
Department,M.114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 























JUST PUBLISHED! 
CARLISLE FLOYD'S 


Susanna 


NEW YORK CRITIC'S CIRCLE AWARD 
“BEST NEW OPERA IN 1956” 


“As musical theater it is of the first order"—Taubman, N. Y. Times 
"Builds to a shattering climax''—Time Magazine 


VOCAL SCORE — $10.00 (LIBRETTO — 75c) 


BOOSEY - HAWKES, »< 


Musical 
Drama in 
Two Acts 





h 


30 West 57 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 














Compositions by 


MA RY D EA Cc Oo N American Composer 


FOLLOW THE ROAD (Choral T.T.B.B.) Pub. by G. Schirmer Inc., N.Y. 

(in preparation) 
* TWILL LIFT UP MINE EYES (High voice) Pub. by Boston Music Co. 
BESIDE STILL WATERS (Low voice) Pub. by H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 
* YOUR CROSS (Low voice) Pub. by H. W. Gray Co., Inc. N.Y. 
* LITTLE HOLY JESUS (Choral S.A.) Pub. by Bourne Inc. 
* CALL OF THE SEA (Secular S.S.A.) Pub. by Bourne Inc. 
*Lyrics by ELFRIDA NORDEN 
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edited by Paderewski. 

Chorus: Series 4 and 5 of Brahms 
Folk Songs for Mixed Chorus, now 
complete. 

Band: Morrissey, John J.: “Nightfall”, 
“Swing Your Partner”, arrange- 
ment of “Peanut Vendor”. Bruck- 
ner: “Gloria” from Mass No. 2 (for 
chorus and band); Bach: Prelude in 
C minor; new “Round-the-World 
Band Book”. 

Miscellaneous: Acquisition from other 
houses of most former works of 
Roger Sessions, now under exclu- 
sive contract with Marks. 


Mercury Music Corporation 


47 West 63rd St., 

New York 23, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to Milton 
Feist. 


Orchestra: Jolivet, 
Transocéuane” (Heugel); Jones, 
Charles: “Little Symphony”; 
Milhaud, Darius: Seventh Sym- 
phony (Heugel). 

Chamber Music: Haydn: Sextet No. 
14, in E flat (Musica Rara) Kohs, 
Ellis B: Sonata for Clarinet and 
Piano; Milhaud, Darius: Fourth 
String Quintet (Heugel). 

Solo Voice: Canteloube, Joseph: 
“Chants d’Auvergne”, Series 5 
(Heugel). 

Chorus: Goodman, Joseph: “Lyrics 
from the Spanish”; Weiss, Helen 
L.: “I am the People”. 

Organ: Berlinski, Herman: “Two prel- 
udes for the High Holy Days”. 


André: “Suite 


Mills Music, Inc. 


1619 Broadway, 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to Howard 
Lerner. 


Orchestra: Larsson, Lars-Eric: “Pas- 
torale Suite”, Op. 19; Toch, Ernest: 
“Circus Overture”; Wal-Berg: 
“Monmartre Waltz”. 

String Orchestra: Purcell, Henry: “The 
Rival Sisters” (arr. by Alan Bush); 
Toch, Ernest: “Dedication” (also for 
String Quartet). 

Concertos: Rowley, Alec: “Miniature 
Concerto” for Violin and Orchestra 
(for young violinists). 

Concert Band: Frescobaldi, G.: To- 
ccata (arr. by Earl Slocum); Gillis, 
Don: “Tulsa”. 

Chorus and Orchestra: Larsson, Lars- 
Eric: “Disguised God”, for soprano 
and baritone solo, recitation, mixed 
voices and orchestra. 


| Chorus: Gillis, Don: “The Coming of 


the King”, from the book by 
Norman Vincent Peale; R. Staples: 
“Let’s Sing Parts”, Books I and II 
(choral study); Webber, Lloyd: 
“Song of Bethlehem” for soprano 
and tenor solos and mixed voices. 

Speaking Chorus: Toch, Ernest: “Geo- 
graphical Fugue”. 

Piano: Barth, Hans (transcriber and 
editor): Keyboard Music of the 17th 
Century; Beethoven: Three Bonn 
Sonatas; Soler, Antonio: Six Sonatas 
(edited by Leonard Dick). 

Clarinet: Webber, Lloyd: Air and 
Variations for B flat Clarinet and 
Piano. 

Recorder: Goodyear, Stephen F.: 
“The New Recorder Tutor”. 


Omega Music Corporation 


19 West 44th St., 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to David J. 
Grunes. 


Recorder: Davenport, LaNoue: Three 
Duets for Two Equal Instruments 


(recorders or woodwinds); Katz, 
Erich: Trio for Two Alto Re- 
corders and Viola or Violin; Bee- 
thoven-Katz: Six Allemandes for 
Soprano or Alto Recorders and 
Piano; Rossi, Salamone (arr. by Joel 
Newman): Fifteen Canzonets for 
Three Recorders; Nitka-Omega Re- 
corder Method. 

Wind Quintet: Szalowski: Quintet for 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon and 
Horn. 

Chorus: Katz, Erich: Suite of Four 
Limericks (SAB); Tchaikovsky- 
Ross, Hugh: “The Golden Cloud” 
(SATB). 

Catalogue: Thematic Catalogue of the 
Complete Works of Johannes 
Brahms (edited by Joseph Braun- 
stein). 

Scores: Mozart: Divertimentos (K. 113 
131, 166, 186, 187, 188, 205, 213, 
240, and 247). 


Oxford University Press 


114 Fifth Ave., 
New York II, N. Y. 
Direct inquiries to 
Owen Ward. 

Orchestra: Vaughan Williams: Sym- 
phony in D minor. 

Chorus: Vaughan Williams: “Epi- 
thalamion”, Cantata, and “Choral 


John 


Flourish”; Walton: “Belshazzar’s 
Feast” (study score). 
Masque: Vaughan Williams: “On 


Christmas Night”. 

Violin: Vaughan Williams: Sonata in 
A minor. 

Cello: Walton: Concerto. 

Clarinet: Hoddinott, Alan: Concerto. 

Chamber Music: Tate, Phyllis: String 
Quartet. 

Voice: Warlock, Peter: “My Lady is 
a Pewrry One”. 


Joseph Patelson Music House 


160 West 56th St., 
New York, 19, N. Y. 
Direct inquiries to Joseph 
Patelson. 
Solo voice: Two songs by Peter 


Jefferson and 14 songs by Robert 
Fairfax Birch. 


C. F. Peters Corporation 


373 Fourth Ave., 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to Walter 
Hinrichsen, president. 


Orchestra: Hovhaness, Alan: Concerto 
No. 8 for Orchestra, Op. 117 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 148, Psalm 
and Fugue for String Orchestra, 
Op. 40A; Berger, Arthur: “Ideas 
of Order”, and Serenade Concer- 
tante (pocket score for purchase 
and parts on rental); Tcherepnin, 
Alexander: Suite, Op. 87; Erbse. 
Heimo: Praeludium, and Sinfoni- 
etta Giocosa; Boccerini: Serenade; 
Geminiani: Concerti Grossi Nos. 
5 and 6; Heinichen: Concerto 
Grosso in G; Leo: Sinfonia in G 
minor; Mozart, Leopold: Sinfonia 
in G; Telemann: “Musique de 
Table”; Andriessen: Etude Sym- 
phonique, and Ricercare; Flothuis: 
Concertino for Chamber Orches- 
tra; Paap: “Studentenmuziek”; 
Marcello: Introduction, Aria and 
Presto, and Concerto Grosso, Op. 
1, No. 4, for String Orchestra; 
Vivaldi: Concerto Grosso in F, for 
three solo violins and strings; and 
many other works by classic Ital- 
ian, German and other composers 
in various editions. 
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One of the reprints in the 1958 
Peters Edition Music Calendar: a 
17th-century Chinese porcelain sta- 
tuette titled The Lutenist. The work 


is in the Far East Museum in 
Cologne 
Choral: Hovhaness, Alan: “Ad Ly- 


ram”, Op. 143, for mixed chorus 
and orchestra; “30th Ode of Solo- 
mon”, Op. 76, for mixed chorus 
and orchestra; Rorem, Ned: “The 
Poet’s Requiem”, for soli, mixed 
chorus, and orchestra; Johnson, 
Lockrem: “A Suite of Noels”; Del- 


den, Lex van: Partita Piccola; 
Freed, Arnold: “Three Shepherd 
Carols”, and “From Out of a 


Wood”; Willan, Healey: Three An- 
thems; Kok, Jan: “Round About” 
(34 canons and rounds); Haydn: 
“Nelson” Mass; Handel: “Dettin- 
gen” Te Deum, and Psalm 112 
(Laudate Pueri Dominum); Mo- 
zart: Mass in C minor; Verdi: Re- 
quiem; Sammartini: Magnificat; 
cantatas by Buxtehude, Liibeck, 
Telemann, Criiger, and _ others; 
Bach, J. S.: Motets V and VI. 
Chamber Music: Peeters, Flor: Wood- 
wind Trio, and Trombone Quar- 
tet; Schubert: Quartet for Guitar. 
Flute, Viola, and Cello; Berger, 
Arthur: Wind Quartet in C, and 
Duo for Oboe and Clarinet; Ste- 
vens, Halsey: Five Duos for Two 
Cellos, Sonata for Trumpet and 
Piano, Three Pieces for Bassoon or 
Cello and Piano, and Suite for 
Clarinet or Viola and Piano; Jones, 
Charles: Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano; Osborne, Willson: Rhapsody 
for Clarinet or Bassoon Alone; 
Woollen, Russell: Triptych for 
Brass Choir; Townsend, Douglas: 
“8 by 8”, Variations on a Theme 
by Milhaud for Four Instruments; 
Pisk, Paul: Suite for Two Flutes. 
Op. 80; Hovhaness, Alan: Diverti- 
mento for Four Clarinets, Op. 61. 
No. 5, “October Mountain”, for 
Percussion Sextet, Op. 135, Harp 
Sonata, Op. 127; Suite for Violin. 
Piano, and Percussion, Op. 99, and 
“Upon Enchanted Ground”, for 
Flute, Cello, Harp, and Tam-Tam, 
Op. 90, No. 1; Erbse, Heimo: 
“Twelve Aphorisms” for Flute, 
Violin, and Piano; Shenkman, 
Mordecai: Divertimento for Clari- 
net, Trumpet, Trombone, and 
Harp; Van Otterloo: Serenade for 
Brasses; Badings; Octet; Van Gilse: 
Nonet; Paisiello: String Quartets 1. 
2, 3; Rossini: String Quartets 1, 3, 
5; works by Absil, Chevreuille, De- 
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fossez, Jongen, Poot and other Bel- 
gian contemporaries in the CeBe- 
DeM editions. 

Piano: Flothuis: Piano Concerto; Pij- 
per: Piano Sonata, and Piano Son- 
atina No. 1; Shifrin, Seymour: Ser- 
enade for Piano and Chamber 
Orchestra; Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Weber Transcriptions for 2 Pianos 
8 Hands; Stravinsky, Soulima: 18 
Cadenzas to Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certos; Dahl, Ingolf: Quodlibet on 
American Folk Tunes for 2 Pianos 
8 Hands. 

Songs: Rorem, Ned: “Sally’s Smile”, 
“The Lord’s Prayer”, “Youth, Day. 
Old Age and Night”, and others; 
Stevens, Denis (Editor): The Songs 
from “As You Like It”, adapted 
from contemporary sources. 

Organ: Peeters, Flor: Organ Concerto; 
Willan, Healey: Ten Hymn Pre- 
ludes; Monnikendam: Concerto for 
Organ and Brass. 

Violin: Hovhaness, Alan: Violin Con- 
certo No. 2, with String Orchestra; 
Henkemans: Violin Concerto. 

Miscellaneous: Hinrichsen’s Musical 
Year Book No. 9: John Gay and 
“The Beggar’s Opera”; Monteverdi: 
“Tl Ballo delle Ingrate” (opera- 
ballet) Operas, condensed and sim- 
plified for arrangements for piano 
solo, in the Hinrichsen Edition: 
“Carmen”, “Don Giovanni”, 
“Faust”, “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
“Rigoletto” and others. A new 
opera by Heimo Erbse, composed 
in 1957, will be shortly available. 


Theodore Presser Company 


Presser Place, 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Direct inquiries to Janet M. 


Hauber. 


Orchestra: Rochberg, George: Sym- 
phony No. 1 (study score); “Night 
Music” (study score) Schuman, 
William: “Credendum (Article of 
Faith)”; “New England Triptych” 
(study score). Latham, William: 
Sinfonia (parts on rental). 

Operas: Weisgall, Hugo: “The Strong- 
er”; “The Tenor” (operas in one 
act). 

Concerto: Rogers, Bernard: “Portrait” 
for Violin and Orchestra (piano 
reduction, orchestra parts on rental). 

String Quartet: Schuman, William: 
String Quartet No. 3. 


Band: Schuman, William: “Chester” 
Overture. 

Flute and Piano: Haigh, Morris: 
Serenade. 


Trumpet and Piano: Latham, William: 
Suite. 


G. Schirmer 


3 East 43rd St., 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to H. W. 
Heinsheimer. 


Musical: Bernstein, Leonard: “West- 
side Story”. 

Operetta: Bernstein, 
“Candide”. 

Orchestra: Barber, Samuel “Medea’s 
Meditation and Dance of Venge- 
ance”; Creston, Paul: “Invocation 
and Dance”, Op. 58; Bernstein, 
Leonard: Serenade for Violin and 
String Orchestra. 

Oratorio: Effinger, Cecil: “The St. 
Luke’s Christmas Story”; Schuetz, 
Heinrich: “A German Requiem” 
(Edited by Arthur Mendel), and 
“The 84th Psalm” (Edited by Wil- 
liam Reese). 

Opera: Smetana: “The Bartered Bride” 
New English version by Marion 
Farquhar); Tchaikovsky: “Eugene 
Onegin” (New English Version by 
Henry Reese). 


Leonard: 


Woodwind Quintet: Barber, Samuel: 
“Summer Music”. 


Shapiro, Bernstein & 
Company, Inc. 


1270 Sixth Ave.., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to Lewis 
Roth, Educational Director 
Elementary Orchestra: Gordon, 

Philip: “Gothic Legend”. 
String Orchestra: Legrenzi - Sontag: 


Concerto Bernardi; Steg, Paul: 
Concertino Piccolo. 
Band: Leidzen (arranger): “Wagon 


Wheels” (Symphonic Setting); Tele- 
mann-Gordon: “Beau Galant”. 


Dance Band: Flanagan, Ralph (ar- | 


ranger): “The School Dance Band | 


Series”. 

Chorus: Baer-Kalmanoff: “Walk the 
Path of Peace” (SATB); Martinet- 
Kalmanoff: “Who’s Who at the 
Zoo” (SATB). 

Piano: “The Modern Keyboard Series” 
(A Series of Contemporary Piano 

Solos). 


Southern Music Publishing 
Company 


(Peer International Corp.) 
1619 Broadway, 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Direct inquiries to Miss Tiiu 
Kruus. 


Orchestra: Kubik, Gail: Symphony in 
E flat; Ponce, Manuel: “Chapulte- 
pec”, Three Symphonic Sketches, 
“Spring”, “Nocturne” and “Song 
and Dance”. 

String Orchestra: Serebrier. J.: Elegy; 
Carter, Elliot: Elegy; Galindo, Blas: 
Sinfonia Breve. 

Kubik, 


Chamber Orchestra: 
Music for Dancing. 

Band: Kubik, Gail: “Stewball”, Four 
Variations; Ted Weems and “Coun- 
try” Washburn (arr. by Walter Bee- 
ler): “Oh! Mo’nah!” 

Chorus: Latin American Choral Per- 
ennials, Series I, arr. for mixed 
chorus (SATB) with piano by Harry 
R. Wilson; Lara: “Granada”, arr. 
for women’s chorus (SSA) and piano 
for men’s chorus (TTB) and piano. 

Chamber Music: Ginastera, Alberto: 
“Impresiones de la Puna”, for flute 
and string quartet; Guerra Peixe, 
C.: String Quartet No. 1, and Pe- 
queno Duo (Little Duet), for violin 
and cello; Diamond, David: Quin- 
tet. for clarinet, two violas and two 
cellos; Villa-Lobos, Heitor. String 
Quartet No. 9; Santa Cruz, Do- 
mingo: String Quartet No. 1; 
Revueltas, Silvestre: First Little 
Serious Piece, for wind quintet 
made up of piccolo, oboe, C trum- 
pet, B flat clarinet, and E flat bari- 
tone saxophone; Mendoza, V.T.: 
“Canto Funeral”, for string quar- 


Gail: 


tet; Rogers, Bernard: Trio, for vio- | 


lin, viola, and cello. 

Solo Voice: Ponce, Manuel: Four 
Poems by Francisco A. de Icaza; 
Revueltas, Silvestre: “El Tecolete” 
(“The Owl”); Rorem, Ned: “An 
Angel Speaks to the Shepherds”; 
Duke, John: “For a Dead Kitten”, 
and “Hist Whist”; Ficher, 
Jacobo: “Marimorena”; Fuleihan, 
Anis: “My Ahmed Has Gone To 
Give Battle”; Gianneo, Luis: “La 
Danza de las Liebres”; Ginastera, 
Alberto: “Las Horas de una Estan- 
cia” (Five Songs). 

Piano: Ficher, Jacobo: “El Desfile”; 
Flanagan, William: Sonata; Gian- 
neo, Luis: “Caminio de Belen” 
(“The Way to Bethlehem”); Cam- 
pos-Parsi, H.: Sonata in G; Castro, 











UNUSUAL WORKS 
BY CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
for the Artist-Pupil 


———@——___—_— 


By HERMAN WASSERMA 
THEME AND VARIATIONS ON 
GEORGE GERSHWIN'S “THE 
MAN 1! LOVE"—Piano Solo—$3.00 


By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
| HATE MUSIC—A Song Cycle 
$1.50 (Voice) 
LAMENTATION—Finale ‘Jeremiah 
Symphony" Hebrew Text — $1.00 


(Voice) 
SEVEN ANNIVERSARIES — Cycle 
—$1.00 (Piano) 


SONATA FOR CLARINET AND 
PIANO—$2.50 


Restoration by 

ROSS LEE FINNEY 
SONATA FOR TWO  VIOLIN- 
CELLI—Attributed to Henri Eccles 
—$3.00 

By IRVING FINE 
SONATA—$3.00 (Violin) 

By HOWARD HANSON 
OH, ‘TIS AN EARTH DEFILED— 


Aria from the opera “Merry 
Mount"—.60 (Voice) 
Edited by 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CARMEN FANTASIE — by Bizet — 
Arranged by Waxman — $3.00 
(Violin) 
PRELUDES — by Gershwin — $1.50 
(Violin) 

By ERICH W. KORNGOLD 
THE ETERNAL — A Song Cycle — 
$1.25 (Voice) 

By ALEX NORTH 
A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE— 
Nine Piano Sequences $2.50 
(Piano) 

By GARDNER READ 
THRENODY, Op. 66 — .60 (Flute) 
SPIRITUAL, Op. 63 — .75 (String 
Bass) ? 

By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
PASTORELA—$1.50 (Violin) 

By EARL WILD 

SIX CONCERT ETUDES— 


Based on themes of 
George Gershwin—$3.00 


All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


(Piano) 








GRAY-NOVELLO 


A Successful 
American Operetta! 


TOM SAWYER 


A Musical Play in One Act 
and Seven Scenes 


by 
JONATHAN ELKUS 


Complete Score, $3.00. 
Libretto, 75c 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 


159 E. 48 St. New York, N. Y. 
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W.: “Era un Pajarito”; Fernandez, 
Oscar: “Children’s Visions” (3 
pieces). “Two Miniatures”, “Mir- 
age”, Nocturne, “Woodland Fai-y”, 
“Snow White”, Suite on 5 Notes 
(8 pieces), “Yaya, the Doll” (3 
pieces), “Fireflies”, Second Bra- 
zilian Suite (3 pieces), “Dolls” (5 
pieces), and “The Fantastic Horse- 
man” (duet); Saygun, A.: Sonatina, 
“Anadolu’dan” (“From Anatolia”); 
Sebastiani, P. “Cancion de Cuna 
para Bibi” (“Lullaby for Bibi”); 
Wagner, J.: Sonata in B minor. 

Violin: Santoro, C.: Sonata for Violin 
Alone. 

Guitar: Fernandez, 
“Old Song”. 

Harp: Desserre, G. T.: Trois Etudes. 


Oscar: Prelude, 


Summy-Birchard Publishing 
Company 


1834 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 


Direct inquiries to Robert 
Dahnert, instrumental editor; 
Robert Olson, choral editor; 
Roberta Savler, piano editor. 


Chorus: Waring and Scharbenburg: 


Anthems for the Church Year 
(SATB); Seay, Albert (editor): 
French Chansons (SATB); and 
works by Rowley (SATB), Kirk 
(SSA), Pfautsch (SATB), Gordon 
(TTBB), Harris (SATB), Phillips 
(SATB), Lovelace (SATB), Raff- 


man (SATB), Koepke (SATB), Bach 
(SATB), and Mozart (SATB). 

Organ: Spelman, Leslie (editor): 
“American Organ Music” (2 vol- 
umes). 

Band: Williams, Clifton: Fanfare and 
Allegro (Winner of American Band- 
masters Association-Ostwald 
Award, 1956), and Symphonic Suite 
(same award for 1957), and works 


by George Kenny, Fred Kepner, 
Harry Budka, William McRae, 
Theron Kirk, James Niblock, Wil- 
liam Latham, and Robert Dvorak. 
Piano: Additions to Frances Clark 
Library, including several books in 
the Piano Literature of the 17th, 
18th, and 19th Century series and 
in the Contemporary Piano Litera- 
ture series; “Write and Play Time”; 
and “Music Workbooks”, theory 
section; “Piano Way to Music”, 


Ensemble Compositions 
For One and Two Pianos 


Ingolf Dahl’s Quodlibet on Ameri- 
can Folktunes, “The Fancy Blue 
Devil’s Breakdown”, for Two Pianos 
Eight Hands, issued by C. F. Peters, 
is a true labor of musical love. Very 
wittily, Dahl has put together words 
from four of the six folk tunes that 
he has combined contrapuntally in 
this work to form a contrapuntal title. 
The six tunes are: “Boston Fancy”, 
“Deep Blue Sea”, “The Devil’s 
Dream”, “Old Fiddler’s Breakdown” 
(or “Arkansas Traveler”), “California 
Joe”, and “Old Zip Coon” (or 
“Turkey in the Straw”). 

Those who expect the customary 
syrupy fantasy on folk tunes, thickly 
written and sprinkled with harmonic 
cliches, will get a rude shock when 
they hear or play this piece. It is lean, 
tart, and truly contrapuntal in a 
rhythmic as well as in a linear sense. 
One can sense the student and admirer 
of Stravinsky in the transparence, the 
stylistic flavor and consistency, and 
the fastidious workmanship of this 
quodlibet, though it is no way remi- 
niscent directly of the master’s music. 

The tunes go their way merrily, 


course of study by Davison, Podol- 
skl, and Schaub; new editions of 
classics based on original sources, 
including Bach’s Two-Part Inven- 
tions (Newman), Tuerk’s Pieces for 
Piano Study (Jonas) and a Chopin 
Collection (Newman); “Basic Piano 
Technique”, edited by James Ching; 
introductory pieces in contrapuntal 
form including pieces by La Mon- 
taine, Gillock, and Finney (in 12- 
tone idiom). 





yet somehow they have been brought 
into a convincing interrelation. The 
music looks much easier to play on 
paper than it is, for the accents, phras- 
ings, and balances must be perfect. 
Fortunately, the composer has marked 
everything carefully, bracketing each 
entry of the principal part. Above 
all, this quodlibet is a rhythmic tour 
de force and full of the bounciness of 
the fiddlers’ tunes, although utterly 
different in over-all effect. It is here- 
with heartily recommended to ama- 
teurs and professionals alike. 

Another work that takes the piano 
ensemble repertoire seriously is Hubert 
du Plessis’s Sonata for Piano Duet, 
Op. 10, which is published by Novello 
(H. W. Gray). Dedicated to Howard 
Ferguson and Denis Mathews, this 
ambitious sonata gives duet players 
something to get their teeth in, yet it 
is neither impossibly difficult, tech- 
nically, norforbiddingly strange in 
style and texture. 

Freely dissonant and often rhapsodic 
in mood, the music has been knit into 
traditional forms, which saves it from 
chaos, and, on occasion, from bathos, 
for the composer writes in an aggres- 
sively clangorous proclamatory vein 
that verges on pomposity, especially 
in the first movement. The second 








gift of understanding.” 


an overcultivated age.” 





Fascinating - Exciting - Nostalgic! 
“Olin Downs On Music” 


A selection of his writings, 1906-1955 
Edited by Irene Downes 
With a preface by Howard Taubman 


* VIRGIL THOMSON, The New York Herald Tribune 

“Downes’ reviews today make delightful reading, in many cases 
more so than when they were hot off the press. They seem 
sounder in judgment, infinitely more brilliant as to phrase and 
more sustained in their enlightenment. . . . It also happens, for our 
joy, that he wrote passionately, from the heart and with no mean 


% HOWARD TAUBMAN, The New York Times 

“The man who can write with such force, such sheer strength 
and fertility of invention, who can, so to speak, throw manners 
to the winds and bring back the gods, is quite beyond pric2 in 


%* ERNEST NEWMAN, The New York Times 

“The general impression these have left on me is that I have been 
in long and fruitful contact with a fine musical mind, a mind, 
moreover, of fundamental sincerity and integrity.” 


* WINTHROP SARGEANT, The New Yorker 

“The reader will find here both extraordinary perception of mus- 
ical values and engaging evidence of the limitless enthusiasm the 
writer had for the art to which he dedicated his life.” 


% JULIA WOLFFERS, The Christian Science Monitor 


“An excellent and complete index adds the last touch of useful- 
ness to a book which is as entertaining as it is informative about 
a half-century of music in America.” 


473 pages .. . price $5.00. . 
published by Simon & Schuster, Inc. 


- at your favorite bookstore 
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movement, a fluent, ingeniously 
woven, spicy scherzo, is more sucess- 
ful. The third movement, made up of 
a passacaglia followed by a highly 
chromatic and somewhat Regerish 
fugue, is fun for the players, although 
it is more a sort of musical puzzle 
than inevitable unfolding of striking 
musical ideas, a comment that might 
justly be applied to the whole sonata. 

Ray Green’s “Jig for a Concert”, 
for Two Pianos, issued by American 
Music Edition, is exactly like dozens 
of other pieces that he has written, 
but somehow very pleasant in its 
ambling rhythmic and melodious flow 
and incessant fourths and modality. 
Dedicated to the dancer, May O’Don- 
nell, the composer’s wife, the work 
is best suited to the theatre. 

Carlos Surinach, a composer who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the 
international language of contempo- 
rary music, has managed to retain a 
style of his own and to exploit his 
native Spanish musical idioms with- 
out cheapening them or diluting them 


CC. F. Peters 
_ Acquires Two Agencies 


| C. F. Peters Corporation, music 

| publishers, have just acquired the 
sole agency for Edizioni G. Zanibon, 
Padova, for the piano, instrumental, 
chamber music and orchestral publi- 
cations of that firm. 

In addition, Peters has just taken 
over the sole agency for the firm of 
Merseburger Verlag in Berlin. The 

| principal contents of this catalogue 
| are cantatas of Buxtehude, Telemann, 
| Luebeck, Handel, and contemporary 
| German works. 





with inappropriate elements. His 
“Flamenquerias”, for Two Pianos, 
issued by Associated Music Publishers, 
is music of brilliance, charm, rhythmic 
bite, and genuine poignance. The 
three sections of the suite are: 
“Soleares”, a deft, rapid, melodically 
florid piece; “Romance”, a sombre 
instrumental song with oriental color- 
ing; and “Sevillanas”, a tingling dance 
with ingenious rhythmic and harmonic 
clashes. In some sections of this suite 
it is obvious that Surinach is thinking 
orchestrally, but it is nonetheless a 
brilliantly effective two-piano o~. 


Schuman Writes 
Bassoon Quartet 


Bassoonists who desire to play 
bassoon quartets and know that the 
literature is highly limited, if existent 
can now obtain an excellent little work 
for bassoon quartet. Southern Music 
Publishing Company has issued Wil- 
liam Schuman’s Quartettino for four 
bassoons. Composed in 1939, the 
work is divided into four brief and 
compact movements, Ostinato, Noc- 
turne, Valse, and Fughetta. In addi- 
tion to musically gratifying any four 
bassoonists, the work should also 
prove invaluable for teaching pur- 
poses, for it affords a variety of 
problems both technically and musi- 
cally. oe F 


Mennini Work 
For Cello and Piano 


Louis Mennini’s Sonatina for Cello 
and Piano, commissioned by the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, has been pub- 
lished by Boosey and Hawkes. Its 
three movements, Allegro Moderato, 
Largo, and Allegro robusto, are both 
well proportioned and contrasted. 

It is a clean and straightforward 
work with a clear harmonic palette, 
a rhythmic drive, and a lyrical flow. 
Though not profound, it is a well- 
made piece, direct and musical, and 
should fit well into any cellist’s pro- 
gram. —P. C. I. 


Mills Issues 
Soler Sonatas 


Mills Music is now making avail- 
able for the first time a collection of 
keyboard sonatas by Padre Antonio 
Soler, 18th-century Spanish composer. 
Discovered recently by Frederick 
Marvin, American pianist, in an old 
monastery in Spain where Solar him- 
self played the organ, the sonatas 


Exclusive Publishers Now 
of the Works of 


ROGER SESSIONS 


Publishers also of varied 
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have been edited and catalogued by 
Mr. Marvin. The first series also has 
been recorded by Decca. 


Anton Kuerti Wins 
Leventritt Award 


Anton Kuerti, American pianist of 
Viennese birth, has won the 18th 
annual Leventritt Award. The two 
runners-up were William Doppmann 
and Malcolmn Frager. The award 
entitles the winner to appearances as 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland orchestras and other Amer- 
ican symphonic organizations. 

r. Kuerti, who was born in 
1935 and brought to this country 
in 1939, will be graduated this spring 
from the Curtis Institute of Music. 
He has studied with Arthur Loesser, 
Beryl Rubinstein, Erno Balogh, 


Mieczylaw Horszowski, and Rudolf 
Serkin. The jury included Abram 
Chasins, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Gary 
Graffman, Eugene Istomin, Nadia 
Reisenberg, Rudolf Serkin, Leopold 
Mannes, Leonard Shure, and George 
Szell. 


Epstein Foundation 
Appoints Judges 


Chicago. — Six additional judges 
have been appointed to the Steven 
David Epstein Memorial Foundation, 
which provides scholarships to talented 
boys between the ages of nine and 
ip 

The judges and their respective 
fields are George Shearing, music 
(Jazz); David Holden, music (other 
than voice and strings); Laszlo Varga, 
music (strings); Katherine Bacon, 
piano; Helen Olheim, voice; and Rev- 
ington Arthur, art. 
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Orchestral Works 


Britten, Benjamin: ‘The 


Sept. 11) 


Chamber Works 


(Interval Concert, Sept. 15) 


Concert, Sept. 18) 
Songs 


ept. 28) 


CL nn nn 


First Performances in New York 


Arnold, Malcolm: “Solitaire” (Royal Ballet, Sept. 1 
Prince of the 
Glazunoff, Alexander-Irving, Robert: 


Searle, Humphrey: “Noctambules’” (Royal Ballet, Sept. 27) 


Diamond, David: String Quartet No. 4 (Beaux-Arts String Quartet, Oct. 1) 
Ephros, Gershon: Introduction, Andante, and Fugue, for string quartet, 


Lambert, Cecily: “Island Pieces” for piano (Interval Concert, Sept. 18) _ 
Sorrentino, Charles: “Euterpe”, for string quartet (Interval Concert, Sept. 15) 
Townsend’s, Douglas: ‘‘Tower Music’, suite for brass quintet (Interval 


Herts, Lee: ‘Music, When soft voices die’ (Hernan Pelayo, Sept. 28) 
Lecuona: ‘‘Una Rosa Blanca” (Hernan Pelayo, “7 8). 

Sepulveda: “Ojos Tuyos”, ‘‘Miedo”, “Ramita de Torongil” (Hernan Pelayo, 
i S 





7) 
Pagodas” (Royal Ballet, Sept. 18) 
“Birthday Offering’ (Royal Ballet, 
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Composers Corner 


Composers are invited to submit 
original opera scores to Opera °58. 
The winner is eligible to have his 
opera produced by the company of 
Opera °58 next February in Carl 
Fischer Hall. Operas must not be 
longer than one and one half hours 
in length, should have only one set, 
and must never have been performed 
in New York. They must be written 
for a small cast without chorus and 
the score must be adaptable to ac- 
companiment by one or two pianos. 
The contest deadline is Nov. 15. 

Inquiries or scores should be ad- 
dressed to James Lucas, 124 Bleecker 
St., New York 12, N. Y. 


Dai-Keong Lee’s Concerto fox Vio- 
lin and Orchestra (1957) had its 
world premiere on Sept. 29 at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton D. C. Joan Field was soloist, 
and the National Gallery Orchestra 
mee under the direction of Richard 
ales. 


The Moscow Radio has announced 
that Dimitri Shostakovich has com- 
pleted his 11th symphony. The work 
is in four movements, and is based on 
the 1905 uprising against the Czarist 
Tegime. It reportedly makes extensive 
use of old Russian revolutionary songs. 


John Allison, composer of children’s 
Songs and novelties, has been signed 
by Broadcast Music, Inc. 


Douglas Moore’s opera “The Ballad 
of Baby Doe”, received its first per- 
formance in concert form, on Oct. 
6, at the South Mountain Concerts, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


October, 1957 





Paul Hindemith will be the featured 
composer at the 1958 Aspen, Colo., 
music festival. 


Melvin Balliett was recently named 
general manager of Theodore Presser 
Company’s retail music store. 


Sixteen works will receive their 
first Los Angeles performance during 
the 1957-58 season of the Southern 
California Chamber Music Society’s 
Monday Evening Concerts. Included 
are Benjamin Britten’s “Cantical III” 
for tenor, horn, and piano; George 
Tremblay’s Serenade for 12 instru- 
ments; Ernst Krenek’s Capriccio for 
cello and chamber orchestra; Milton 
Babbitt’s “Two Sonnets” for baritone 
and three instruments; Wallingford 
Riegger’s Concerto for Piano and 
Woodwind Quintet; Togni’s Sonata for 
Flute and Piano; Stravinsky’s “Perse- 
phone”; Karl Kohn’s Wind Quintet; 
Aaron Copland’s Fantasy for Piano; 
Elliott Carter’s Partita; Arnold Scho- 
enberg’s Three Choruses from Op. 27, 
and “Dreimal Tausend Jahre”; Law- 
rence Moss’s “Song of Myself”; 
George Barati’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano; Nilsson’s Music for Per- 
cussion (“Doppelspiel”); and Luigi 
Dallapiccola’s Five Songs for Bari- 
tone and nine instruments. 


During the 1957-58 season of the 
Basel Chamber Orchestra, Paul Sacher, 
conductor, will present four world 
premieres of works: Walther Geiser’s 
Concerto da Camera for two violins, 
cembalo, and string orchestra, Op. 
50 (i957); Ernst Krenek’s “Kette, 
Kreis und Spiegel” (1956-57); Bohu- 


slay Martinu’s oratorio “Das Gilga- 
mesch-Epos”, for soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra (1955); and Bela Bartok’s 
First Violin Concerto (1907-08). 


Opera Auditions 
Attract Many Singers 


Cincinnati—More than 250 young 
singers are competing in the Amer- 
ican Opera Auditions being held in 
five American cities during Septem- 
ber and October. Winners will make 
opera debuts in Milan and Florence, 
Italy. American Opera Auditions is a 
nonprofit association established here 
for the discovery and development of 
American opera talent. 


Metropolitan Opera 
Appoints Archivist 


Mrs. John Witt Peltz, who retired | 


last season after 22 years as editor of 
Opera News and publications director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
has been appointed to the newly creat- 
ed position of archivist of the Metro- 
politan Opera. She will be in charge 
of historic documents, programs, pho- 


tographs and other records of the | 


Metropolitan. 


Horn Cius oF Los ANGELES. For 
an unpublished French horn quar- 
tet. Open to American composers 
only. Awards: first prize of $250 
or publication; second prize of 
$100. Deadline: Dec. 31, 
Address: Wendell Hoss, Chairman. 
P.O. Box 1069, Glendale, Calif. 


MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL Music Com- 
POSITION CONTEST. Auspices: The 
Centennial Music Committee. Open 
to any person born in Minnesota 
or now residing there. For two 


new compositions. One, a work of | 
instru- | 


chamber music for any 
mental combination not to exceed 


five instruments. First prize, $300. | 


The second, a short composition 
for full symphony orchestra not to 
exceed 20 minutes. First prize $500 


and a performance by the Min.- | 


neapolis Symphony. Deadline: 
May 1, 1958. Address: Gerard 
Samuel, c/o Minneapolis Sym- 


phony, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. | 
Compositions should not be mailed | 


prior to Nov. 1, 1957. 


STUDENT CoMPOSERS RADIO AWARDS. | 


Auspices: Broadcast Music, Inc., 


and BMI Canada, Ltd. Open to | 
students in accredited conservator- | 


ies of music, universities, colleges 
and secondary schools, or of pri- 
vate teachers, in the United States 
its possessions and Canada. Awards 
totaling $13,500, which are to be 
applied for tuition and subsistance 
during further study. Deadline: 
Feb. 15, 1958. Address: Russell 
Sanjek, director of SCRA Project 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 589 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Jose Serebrier of Philadelphia, who 
won $500 in last year’s BMI contest, 


lowship. 


The Joseph H. Bearns Prize in 
Music has been awarded by Columbia 
University to Anthony Strilko of 
New York City for his String Quar- 
tet. 


At the recent International Pianists | 
Contest in Rio de Janeiro, Alexander | 


Jenner, Austrian pianist, was awarded 
the first prize. The second prize went 
to Sergei Dorenski, of Russia. 


1957. | 


1211 Ditmas Ave. 
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PETERS EDITION 
ORCHESTRA CATALOGUE 


Full Orchestra @ Chamber Orchestra 
String Orchestra @ Wind Orchestra 
Bard @ Concerti @ Choral Works 

For purchase and for rental. 
Many works playable 

as chamber music. 


EULENBURG 
POCKET SCORES 
CATALOGUE 


Also listing pocket- and large-size 
scores from Peters Edition and 
leading European publishers. 
Includes many additional 
chamber music works. 


Each catalogue contains over a thou- 
sand works. These and other C. F. 
Peters catalogues {including the new 
Chamber Music Catalogue) will be sent 
without charge on request. 


C. F. Peters Corporation 
Music Publishers 
373 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Mabel Daniels 


Christmas Choral Music 


FOR MIXED VOICES 


A Night In Bethlehem 


(H. W. Gray Co.) 














Christmas In The Wood 


(a capella) 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 


The Christ Child 


(a capella) 
(Words by Chesterton) 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 














A NEW L. P. RECORD OF 

31 TEACHING PIECES FROM 
THE PIANO THEMATIC 
CATALOG OF 

THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 


@ Dr. Irl Allison, president of the NGPT 
endorses this record as follows: “This 


record is truly a needed achievement and 


therefore should be used universally not 


has been awarded a Guggenheim fel- | 


only by teachers for illustration but also by 
students as an example of style. I prophesy 
complete success with this record”. 
List price $4.00 
Playing time 45 min. 
Record cover gives form analyses of pieces. 
+ 
THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 
Brooklyn 18, N, Y. 
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w New Recordings 


of St. 
trills, appogiature and every manner 
of bombastic nonsense crassly imposed 
upon any text or situation whatever, 
and in the second act Meyerbeer sees 
fit to bring on a bevy of bathing 


Vanished Opera 

Meyerbeer: “Les Huguenots”. Soloists, 
Orchestre de I’ Association des 
Concerts Pasdeloup, Académie Cho- 


rale de Paris, Jean Allain con- 
ducting. (Westminster OPW 1204, 
$9.98) kk 


Except for occasional performances 
in France, “Les Huguenots” has pretty 
well disappeared from the boards, 
and one may find it hard to believe 
that from the time of its composition 
(1836) until a generation or so ago 
it was one of the most popular operas 
in the repertoire. The _ boilerplate 
librettist, Scribe, and the bandwagon 
composer, Meyerbeer, seemed to 
bring out the worst in each other, and 
when they collaborated on an opera, 
as they did in this and other major 
works, the result was bound to be 
an orgy of bad musical taste and 
execrable dramaturgy. 

Writing about a New York per- 
formance in 1867, George Templeton 
Strong, music-loving scholar and man- 
about-town, said: “I sat but three 
acts of laborious feebleness, and came 
off, with the sensations of a Nor- 
wegian who has been supping on 
bread made of sawdust, and no butter 

. Meyerbeer’s music, with all its 
elaboration, seems to me _ utterly 
barren and vapid.” Yet it made a 
tremendous impression when sung at 
the Metropolitan on one of the fam- 
ous nuits de sept étoiles—the sept 
étoiles being Nordica, Scalchi, Melba, 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Plan- 
con, and Maurel—and prices were 
raised for the first time to $7. Han- 
slick praised it, and even Wagner, 
who considered Meyerbeer an artistic 
cipher, had words of higest praise for 
some of the music in the concluding 
love duet. 


The trouble with this opera and 
with Meyerbeer, Scribe and Co., gen- 
erally, is that “effect” is run after 
above all else, and that every segment 
of the public must be catered to— 
something for everybody—no matter 
how high the price artistically. This 
grim, epical drama of the confict of 
Catholic and Protestant on the night 


Bartholomew drips with runs, 


beauties. (In “Le Prophéte”, another 
dour religious drama, there is a 
roller-skating episode.) Meyerbeer and 
Hollywood, as Ernest Newman has 
observed, would have understood each 
other perfectly. 

In solitary defense of the com- 
poser, it must be said that he knew 
how to exploit the potentialities of 
a great voice and that, when sung 
by such voices, his operas do not 
fail of a certain dazzling effect. Un- 
fortunately, the cast of the present 
recording, including Renée Doria, 
Jeanne Rinella, Simone Couderc, Guy 
Fouché, Adrien Legros, Charles Cam- 
bon, and Henri Médus, though they 
struggle valiantly with Meyerbeer’s 
vocal perplexities, are no substitute 
for the sept étoiles. Mlle Doria and 
M. Founché manage the big love 
scene pretty well, however, and Mlle 
Couderc makes something quite nice 
of the Page’s Cavatina despite the 
flight into coloratura on the words 
“No, no, no, no, no, no, never!” 

The recording, though abridged, 
contains the principal music of the 
opera. It omits the fifth act as is 
often done in the theatre. 

—R. E. 


Arrau’s Chopin 


Chopin: Etudes, Op. 10; Allegro 
de Concert. Claudio Arrau, pianist. 
(Angel 35413, $3.48 or $4.98) 
kkk 


Chopin: Etudes, Op. 25; Trois 
Novelles Etudes. Claudio Arrau, 
pianist. (Angel 35414, $3.48 or 
4.98) 
kkk 


“Any pianist who can play all the 
Chopin etudes can play anything.” 
Such has been the adage that has 
been repeated by piano teachers to 
their wdc for oy ‘years. Though 


the saying is not completely true, no 
pianist can really call his training 
complete unless he has studied them 
all, and it takes a virtuoso as well 
as a poet to tackle them successfully 
in concert. 

No one person will probably ever 
play the entire series to agree with 
any one listener’s taste. Mr. Arrau 
offers some beautiful piano playing, 
particularly in the brilliant studies, 
such as those in F major, Op. 10, 
No. 8, and Op. 25, No. 3, or the 
diabolic one in A minor, Op. 25, 
No. 4. In all the works he displays 
a masterful technique, glittering pas- 
sage work (when needed), and a 
youthful approach. In the lyrical 
studies I found his playing too man- 
nered and in the epical C minor, 
Op. 25, No. 12, thought that majesty 
was lacking. 

The Allegro de Concert, 
heard in recital, displays the pianist 
at his best. Originally intended as a 
piano concerto, the work gives Mr. 
Arrau opportunity to delineate clearly 
what could be called the orchestral 
tutti from the solo part. 

—F. M., Jr. 


rarely 


Bach Organ Music 


Recordings of Bach’s organ music 
continue to make their appearance. A 
recent group of five disks illustrates 
a variety of interpretations of the 
music, and of styles of organs. In all 
cases the fidelity of sound reproduc- 
tion is remarkably high, since engi- 
neers have learned how to capture 
the sound of that most difficult instru- 
ment, the organ, with clarity and real- 
ism, whether it is being played in a 
small chapel or in a vast, reverberat- 
ing cathedral. 

The best of the recordings under 
discussion are two by Carl Weinrich 


on the Westminster label. Long a 
noted interpreter of Bach’s organ 
works, Mr. Weinrich has embarked 


on a complete recording of these 
works. He has chosen to do this on 
the organ of Varfrukyrka (Our 
Lady’s Church) in Skaenninge, Swe- 
den, because “it combines in nearly 
ideal proportion oe incisive tones 
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THE TOWN HALL 


In recognition of the success and national acceptance of 


Winifred Cecil's 
THE JOY IN SINGING 


Town Hall will offer to the participating singer who best 
exemplifies the objectives of this unique lecture-recital series 


A Town Hall Award Recital 


Season 1957-1958 


10 Mondays at 5:30—Starting November 18, 1957 


For full information write or phone the Town Hall, New York 36—JUdson 2-2424 








with a liveness in room reverbera- 
tion”. How wisely Mr. Weinrich and 
Westminster’s engineers have chosen 
can be heard on Vol. 5 of this project, 
which is devoted to Preludes and 
Fugues in D, F minor, E minor, and 
B minor (Westminster XWN_ 18427. 
$3.98)*k*kk*. The clarity of texture, 
no matter how intricate the poly- 
phony, is ideal, and yet the tones are 
live and vibrant. Mr. Weinrich’s per- 
formances have breadth, _ stylistic 
appositeness without being academic, 
brilliance without being slick, tem- 
perament without destroying the shape 
of the music. 

Some of Mr. Weinrich’s perform- 
ances have been carried over into 
Westminster’s well-known Laboratory 
Series, where the engineering is just 
about perfect. One such disk offers 
an excellent sampling of the organ- 
ist’s art, containing the familiar Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, the 
Toccata and Fugue in F, and two 
Fughettas and a Chorale Prelude on 
“Dies sind die heil’gen zehn Gebot” 
(Westminster W-Lab 7023, $7.50) 
kkk. Notice particularly the unique 
timbre of the reed stops in the Fugh- 
ettas, in this Baroque-style Swedish 
organ. How much character it gives 
to the music, and how superbly its 
special qualities sound when heard on 
good audio equipment! 

E. Power Biggs, who has already 
recorded a good deal of Bach’s music 
in his tours through Europe, is repre- 
sented by the Eight Little Preludes 
and Fugues plus the Fantasy in G 
(Columbia ML 5078, $3.98)%trirk. 
Mr. Biggs is a rather more stolid in- 
terpreter of Bach than Mr. Weinrich, 
but otherwise one cannot take much 
exception to his performances. Be- 
sides the pleasure to be derived from 
the music, the disk offers a sampling 
of nine European classic organs still 
extant in Alsace, Germany, Austria, 
and Holland. The beauty of these 
instruments, with their “articulate 
speech” at whatever level of sound, 
will be a constant revelation to those 
who have not heard them or compar- 
able ones. Notes and specifications 
of the organs are supplied on the 
record jacket. 


Coci at West Point 


A totally different kind of instru- 
ment is that at the Cadet Chapel at 
West Point, a mammoth organ of 
some 14,000 pipes and the fourth 
largest in the world. Not really suit- 
able for Bach’s music, its capabilities 
do occasionally add a note of gran- 
deur. On it Claire Coci plays the 
Toccata and Fuge in D minor, the 
“Great” Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, the Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor, and a chorale prelude on 
“Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland” 
(Vox DL 210, $6.95)ti%&*k. Vox has 
coralled the tiniest and most majestic 
sounds the organ can make with a 
degree of faithfulness that must have 
taken endless experimentation on the 
part of the engineers, so that the 
textures are relatively transparent. 
Miss Coci has served the music as 
best she could with discreet registra- 
tion and sensible tempos. A _ large 
illustrated brochure is included in the 
album. 

“Bach on the Biggest” 
“mostest” but it is far from _ the 
“bestest”. What it consists of are 
performances by Robert Elmore on 
the auditorium organ of the Atlantic 
City Convention Hall, the biggest 


may be the 
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organ in the world, of four Bach 
works—the Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor; the Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C; and two chorale preludes, 
“Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme” 
and “In dulci jubilo” (Mercury MG 
50127)kk%*x, Technically the record- 
ing is brilliant, and the long reverber- 
ation period does not interfere too 
greatly with the clarity of the music. 
The organ has been much better re- 
corded than, say, that of Notre Dame 
in Paris. Still, Mr. Elmore, a solid, 
serious musician, is forced into some 
rather lumbering tempos; and, oddly 
enough, such a mammoth instrument, 
with its seemingly infinite number of 
stops, is not really capable of sharp 
timbre definition or contrast. The 
disk is interesting as a stunt and an 
acoustical achievement, but the music 
was never meant to sound this way. 
“Virgil Fox Plays Bach” is the title 
of the final disk (RCA Victor LM 
1963, $3.98)%#kee. The Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, several chorale 
preludes and other works are played 
on the organ of the Riverside Church, 
in New York City, where Mr. Fox is 
organist. The organ, recently rebuilt, 
is a smooth, finely blended instrument 
that is admirably manipulated by Mr. 
Fox. The gifted young organist dra- 
matizes Bach’s music a la Stokowski 
in a style that has won him many 
admirers. About Mr. Fox’s remark- 
able virtuosity and ear for effective 
registrations there can be no dissent. 
A. 


Records in Brief 


Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra 
has been recorded on London records 
(LL 1632)*k*&k%* by Ernest Ansermet 
and L’orchestre de la Suisse Romande. 
Acoustically, this is a fine recording 
and the orchestra plays beautifully 
and precisely. The last movement is 


too restrained—the drive and exuber- 
ance missing. However, the concep- 
tion and playing of the middle three 
movements, which brings out the con- 
tour and direction of the melodic 
lines without sacrificing orchestral 
color, is superb. 


“Gala Performance” is the title 
given to a recording of 14 popular 
opera arias and duets, sung by present 
and former members of the Metro- 
politan Opera and one or two others. 
The singers include Valeria Ruggeri, 
Mary Henderson, Lois Hunt, Brenda 
Lewis, and Barbara Troxell, sopranos; 
Sandra Warfield, contralto; Albert Da 
Costa, James McCracken, and Ru- 
dolph Schock, tenors; James Pease 
and Frank Valentino, baritones; and 
Louis Sgarro, bass. All but the Ger- 
man Mr. Schock are Americans. They 
are accompanied by an orchestra un- 
der the direction of Hans Jurgen- 
Walther (Concord 3003)%%&x, 


Vladimir Golschmann conducts the 
St. Louis Symphony in first-rate per- 
formances of Debussy’s “La Mer” and 
Ravel’s “La Valse” and “Valses No- 
bles et Sentimentales” for Columbia 
(ML 5155)%&ekex, 


Miaskovsky’s Quartet No. 13, in A 
minor, Op. 86, and Gliére’s Quartet 
No. 4, in F minor, Op. 83, are played 
by the Beethoven Quartet, of Soviet 
Russia, on a Westminster disk (XWN 
18423)%**. Both composers have 
been highly influential in the lives of 
contemporary Soviet musicians, and 
it is good to have further samplings 
of their works. Their music is rather 
prolix, academic, harmonically con- 
servative, but the exhibitions of tech- 
nical resourcefulness in developing or- 
dinary materials are frequently inter- 
esting. 

Two of Beethoven’s greatest piano 


Key to Mechanical Ratings 


*xkkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and sepa- 
ration of sounds, no 
distortion, minimum sur- 
face or tape noise. 


2m LN 


SN 





kk = §=6 Average. 

* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 


*xkk*x Free from all obvious deficiencies. 
faults, differing only 
slightly from above. 
ESTWUAUMN INNING 


sonatas, No. 30, in E major, Op. 109, 
and No. 32, in C minor, Op. 111, are 
played by a distinguished Danish art- 
ist, Victor Schidler on a Capitol re- 
cording (P 18046)***. The perform- 
ances are musically conscientious and 
a little too genteel for most contem- ° 
porary tastes. 


Two Carnegie Hall recitals by out- 
standing tenors have been preserved 
by RCA Victor: by Jussi Bjoerling 
(LM 2003)*%%* and by Beniamino 
Gigli (LM 1972)***. Mr. Bjoerling, 
singing on Sept. 24, 1955, displays the 
superb voice and well-disciplined style 
that keep him one of the leading 
tenors of our day. Only a little of the 
bloom has gone from his voice since 
he made his American debut (as an 
adult) in 1938. 

Mr. Gigli, singing three recitals in 
Carnegie Hall in April of the same 
year, on a farewell tour of the United 
States, shows that time has taken a se- 
vere toll of his voice. But what is 
left of it he manages to use with a 
theatrical skill that aroused loud dem- 
onstration on the part of the capacity 
audiences. However, when he sang 
sentimental Italian songs softly, the 
tenor reminded many how beautiful 
the voice once was, sending his de- 
voted listeners into ecstacies. 

Vanguard offers a bargain by pre- 
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senting all of Dvorak’s “Slavonic 
Dances”, Op. 46 and 72, on one disk 
(VRS 495)x%&kx. The performances 
by the Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
under Mario Rossi are somewhat on 
the perfunctory side. 


The list of recordings of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony is very long, 
but none is better than one of the 
latest, that by the London Philhar- 
monic Symphony, conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski (Westminsters XWN 18355) 
kiekk. Highly recommended. 


London’s Ducretet-Thomson label 
has released two of Falla’s best-known 
works on opposite sides of a recent 
issue. They are “El Amor Brujo”, 
conducted by Pedro de Freitas Branco 
with the Madrid Symphony, and Ines 
Rivadeneira as vocal soloist; and “El 
Retablo de Maese Pedro”, with Ernes- 
to Halffter conducting l’Orchestre du 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées (DT 
93010)***. This is not the best ver- 
sion of “El Amor” on records. The 
performance is clean and careful, but 
slow tempos rob it of drive or excite- 
ment. Sound is also a bit pale and not 
always in balance. The reverse side is 
better paced and more vital, with not- 
ably rich singing from the bass solo- 
ist, Chano Gonzalo, but a weaker 
contribution from the soprano. 
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| | CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 
| | 711 Fifth Avenue 


|| | New York 22, N. Y. 





| To all Artist Managers: 


Civic Concert Service, Inc., will be pleased to furnish to each of 
its affiliated Civic Music Associations the name, price and general 
availability of those of your artists who desire to perform before || | 
these organized audiences during the 1958-59 concert season. This 


information must be supplied to us prior to December 16, 1957. 


Sincerely yours, 


Luben Vichey 
President 
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Eight Operas Staged at Rome Caracalla Baths 


Rome. — Eight operas were pro- 
duced at the Caracalla Baths this 
summer, during the nine-week season 
from June 27 to Sept. 1, with an 
average audience of 6,000 and more 
attending the performances. 

Rossini’s “William Tell” was the 
inaugural opera, carried over from 
some three performances at the Teatro 
dell’ Opera at the end of last season. 
Giuseppe Taddei was the protagonist 
in a production full of local color 
and ingenious, spectacular feats of 
staging. Mario Filippeschi made light 
but uninspired work of the role of 
Arnoldo, and Mathilde was sung by 
Marcella Pobbé, an up-and-coming 
singer of temperament and technical 
prowess. 

“La Traviata”, led by Ottavio Ziino, 
had the exciting but variable Magda 
Olivero in the title role, with Fran- 
cesco Albanese and Mr. Taddei in 
the other leading roles. “Aida” was 
given eight performances, the first 
two with Anita Cerquetti, whose voice 
had superlative beauty and elasticity. 

Her singing in “La Forza del 
Destino” was not at its best, but even 


so her line and control were in ample 
evidence. Roberto Turrini was the 
Don Alvaro and Aldo Protti a sturdy 
Don Carlo; but it was Giulio Neri 
as the Padre Guardiano who gave 
the opera its grave nobility. There 
was an inimitable Fra Melitone from 
Saturno Meletti, a baritone of seem- 
ingly unlimited acting resources. The 
opera was given with a much longer 
“first” act (finishing with the “Vergine 
degli Angeli”) than is usual in Rome. 
and the result was to bind the whole 
opera closer together and to increase 
suspense. It was led with firm touch 
by Vincenzo Bellezza and staged by 
Carlo Acli Azzolini. 

“Faust” was less inspiring; although 
Mario Petri was well cast as Mephis- 
topheles and Clara Petrella brought 
distinction and fine singing to Mar- 
guerite (a part she very seldom per- 
forms), electricity was lacking. Eugenio 
Fernandi made a presentable Faust, 
with a voice of good strong quality, 
and the opera was led by Oliviero 
de Fabritiis. 

After a wildly popular “Carmen”, 
with Fedora Barbieri and Mario del 
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Monaco (later replaced by Franco 
Corelli), the season reached its high 
point with “Tosca” and “Andrea 
Chenier”. In these a trio of singers— 
Maria Caniglia, Franco Corelli, and 
Giangiacomo Guelfi—held the enor- 
mous public transfixed with their vari- 
ous attractions and interactions and 
were able to revive tired tourists. 
Miss Caniglia had to fight strenuous 
battles against time, but her love 
of a stage, a public, and a part al- 
most consistently predominated, at 
least in these open-air performances. 
She did not try to circumvent vocal 
difficulties, she simply concentrated 
on even greater emotional projection. 


Guelfi as Gerard 


Mr. Guelfi is one of the strongest 
and best baritones in the business, 
whose unequivocal personality, robust 
and honest, came over best as Gerard; 
his Scarpia was more elegant than 
evil, but both parts were excellently 
sung and the diction impeccable. 

Mr. Corelli has a voice of lovely 
timbre, which he gave without stint 
or effort and without any unevenness. 


| Heroic roles with a heavy dose of 


pathos suit him; his Don José, Cava- 
radossi, and Chenier are memorable 
impersonations to which little by little 
he is adding greater vocal refinement. 

Alberto Erede conducted “Chenier” 
with style and sensitivity but not 
enough drive and fire. “Tosca” was 
capably led in the last performances 
by Alberto Paoletti. Both operas 
were given colorful productions in 





carnation of noble dignity as Count 
Des Grieux. 

“L’Elisir d’ Amore” was irradiated 
by Mr. Tagliavini’s Nemorino, but 
Rosanna Carteri was too prim and 


heavy-voiced an Adina. Giuseppe 
Taddei, the Dulcamara, and Sesto 
Bruscantini, the Belcore, should have 


switched roles. Gabriele Santini led 
a quick- -witted, amusing production. 

“La Fanciulla del West” appeared 
in all three major Italian opera 
houses at practically the same time. 
Rome’s version, effectively staged by 
Carlo Piccinato, was sung by Magda 


Olivero, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, and 
Giangiacomo Guelfi. 

Although already in_ rehearsal, 
Prokofeff’s “Angel of Fire” was 


quietly dropped and never performed 
publicly. Also dropped was Jacopo 
Napoli’s “Il Tesoro”, a new work. 
The honors of contemporary: music 
were upheld by the 23-year-old opera 
by Ludovico Rocca, “Il Dibuk” (“The 





which the crowd work was exploited | 


to good effect. 


The end of the Rome season at | 


the opera house was remarkable for 
a beautiful production of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice”, 
Franco Capuana, in which Fedora 
Barbieri give the full flood of her 


| rich-toned voice. Classic values were 


recalled in Margherita Wallmann’s 
balanced and esthetically satisfying 


| production. One set, by Pietro Zuffi, 


was used; Earth, Heaven and Hell 


| were called up by the changing move- 


| ceptionally 


Book Reviews ¢ Profiles e Composers Forum. 
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25, Haymarket, London, S.W.1, England, or if you prefer, 
ast 60th stre rot. New | 


| sounds. 


| (Florestan), 
| (Pizarro) were others 


| direct. 


| deal 


ments of the chorus and contrasting 
atmospheres. The lighting was ex- 
carefully handled and 
added immeasurably to the poetic 
effect. 

André Cluytens’ conducting of 
“Fidelio”, with a German cast, had 
great success, partly because of the 
immense hunger for Beethoven in 
Italian music circles. Birgit Nilsson’s 
fine Leonora was not uniformly lovely 
vocally in spite of some glorious 
Lore Wissmann (Marzelline), 
Gerhard Unger (Jaquino), Ludwig 
Weber (Rocco), Sebastian Feiersinger 
and Gustav Neidlinger 
in the cast. 
Caspar Neher’s sets were those reg- 
ularly used for this opera, and the 
staging was by Elisabetta Woehr. 


“Manon” Given 


“Manon” was conducted by Napo- 
leone Annovazzi, who created a good 
impression in his first appearance in 
Rome opera. He was deft and musi- 
cianly and had the orchestra well 
under control. Acli Azzolini’s stage 
direction was also competent and 
Giuseppe Di Stefano caused 
quite a crisis by becoming indisposed 
just before the dress rehearsal, and 


conducted by | 





Ferruccio Tagliavini earned a great | 


Victoria de los Angeles brought a 
peerless aristocracy of vocalism into 
the theatre. Afro Poli played Lescaut, 


of gratitude by taking over. | 


and Plinio Clabassi was the very in- | 
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Oscar Savio 


A scene from the Rome Opera’s production of Rocca’s “Il Dibuk”’. Luisa 


Malagrida is seated at center 


Dybbuk”). A somber work, it has 
great theatrical and musical power, 
making use of the grotesque and 
macabre in a way that approaches 
Mussorgsky. Francesco Albanese, as 
the student who dies; Luisa Malagrida, 
as the girl posessed by his spirit; 
and Plinio Clabassi, as the old rabbi 
who exorcises the spirit, headed the 
cast. The opera has never had the 
justice it deserved because it arrived 
at La Scala just as the racial purges 
were beginning. 

The ballet renaissance at the Rome 
Opera has forged ahead still further 
this year, through the courageous 
artistic discipline and initiative of 
Aurelio Milloss. Two separate pro- 
grams of ballets ask a lot of the 
style and invention of a single creator, 
but three out of the 11 ballets—of 
which four were new creations—have 
proved to be really first-class. 


Dallapiccola’s ‘“‘Marsia” 


In Dallapiccola’s “Marsia”, written 
at Milloss’ inspiration and instigation, 
the fusion of music and action is 
complete, and it is one of the most 
moving ballets of recent years. Much 
is made of the contrast between the 
sunny diatonic absolutism of Apollo 
and the dark chromaticism of Marsia’s 
despair as he loses in an unequal 
musical contest with the god. 

Petrassi’s “Ritratto di Don Chisci- 
otte” has only now had its first 
authoritative performance in Italy, 
although originally written in 1945 
and created in 1947 by Jean Babilée 
with the Ballets des Champs-Elysées. 
Its texture is infinitely delicate and 
allusive, like its action, which con- 
cerns a would-be Don Quixote who 
identifies himself with his hero in 
a series of frustrating visions and 


realizes his madness at the point of 
death. Sets and costumes of Petrassi’s 
ballet were admirably designed for 
the Rome performances by the Italian 
painter Afro. Walter Zappolini made 
a memorable Quixote. 

Milloss made an important step 


forward in the creation of “Estro 
Arguto”, a black-and-white _ ballet 
reminiscent of Balanchine’s “Meta- 


morphoses” and set to Prokofieff’s 
Third Piano Concerto. Strongly 
linear and decisive, it showed ex- 
treme perception in the solution of 
balance inherent in the score. 

The recent “Mirandolina”, a ballet 
on Goldoni’s play, is an ephemeral 
divertissement with a wittily orches- 
trated score by Valentino Bucchi. 
Attilia Radice, famous for a long, 
illustrious career at the Rome Opera, 
gave a sprightly elegance to this 
much-loved Goldoni heroine. Bruno 
Bartoletti was the alert and musicianly 
conductor of the most contemporary 
set of ballets; Pietro Argento led 
Roussel’s “Bacchus and Ariadne” and 
“Estro Arguto”, given together with 
Milloss’ older creations of “Petruchka” 
and Ravel’s “Bolero”. 

—Cynthia Jolly 

. e 
Venice 
(Continued from page 10) 
excellent performance by Vera Fran- 
ceschi, but this work is inclined to be 
insistently repetitive in an oriental, 
percussive manner. The concert also 
included a fine Arioso and Toccata 
(“The Massacre of the Innocents”) 
by Virgilio Mortari, a Venetian com- 
poser of sincerity and a certain in- 
genuosness, as well as an indifferent 


and conventional Canzone e Finale 
by Gabriele Bianchi, and a virtuoso 


but overpompous Concerto for Or- 
chestra by G. F. Ghedini. This was 
originally written for the late Guido 
Cantelli to take to America for a 
tour that never materialized. 

With the exception of Hindemith 
and Britten (who was represented by 
his youthful “Simple Symphony”), all 
the composers whose works were 
heard in Venice were present at the 
rehearsals and performances. 

Once again, I am full of admiration 
for the Fenice Theatre Orchestra, 
which can learn at a moment’s notice 
and give more than adequate per- 
formances of many new and, for 
the most part, difficult works within 
a short time. 

The Cuevas Ballet was scheduled to 
round off the festival with a short 
season at the Fenice Theatre. 

—Christina Thoresby 


Fulbright Singers 
Debut in Spoleto 


Spoleto, Italy—On Sept. 22 in the 
Teatro Lirico Sperimentale of Spo- 
leto, six young American Fulbright 
scholarship singers made an impres- 
sive Italian operatic debut. 

Susan Winchester and Peter Har- 
rower, in Pergolesi’s “La Serva Pa- 
drona”; Virginia Babikian and Athena 
Lampropulos, in Mascagni’s “Zan- 
etto”; and Jeanette Pecorello and Wil- 
liam Murray, in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Se- 
greto di Susanna”, were warmly ap- 
plauded and admired for their pol- 
ished, artistic performances. 

For the past five years young Amer- 
icans who have been awarded Ful- 
bright grants to study opera in Italy 
have participated in the Stagione Lir- 
ica Sperimentale of Spoleto as a finale 
to ten months’ intensive work at the 
special school in the Teatro dell’Opera. 
This study arrangement was made 
possible by an agreement reached be- 
tween the American Commission for 
Cultural Exchange with Italy and the 
Presidency of the Italian Council of 
Ministers. 


.the Vineyards”, will be 


The artistic director of the Rome 
Opera House, Guido Sampaoli, was 
given full charge of the study pro- 
gram. The administration of the 
workshop in liason with the Ameri- 
can Commission is effected by Fran- 
cesco Pallottelli. 


Masson Vineyards Plan 
Summer Concert Series 


Saratoga, Calif—The Paul Masson 
Vineyards in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, near Saratoga, Calif., is plan- 
ning to hold a series of summer out- 
door concerts commencing with the 
1958 summer season. 

The series, to be titled “Music at 
under the 
direction of Ferenc Molnar, solo vio- 
list of the San Francisco Symphony, 
director of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber Players, and director of the Cham- 
ber Music Center at San Francisco 
State College. Dates, artists, and pro- 
grams will be announced. 





Giorgio Tozzi and Mary Martin dur- 


ing a happy moment of the Los 
Angeles Civic Opera’s revival of 
“South Pacific”. The bass-baritone 
has now reported for rehearsals 
with the Metropolitan Opera 
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After Dinner Opera 
On American Tour 


The six members of the After Din- 
ner Opera Company, and the Volks- 
wagen, in which they transport all 
their scenery and costumes, are 
headed westward for the first time 
after opening their initial cross- 
country American tour in Richmond. 
Va., on Sept. 27. They will travel as 
far west as Stanford, Calif., quite a 
distance from the scene of its activi- 
ties last season—Europe. 

It was a little over a year ago that 
this ensemble — from New 


York to Edinburgh, where as one of 
the “fringe” attractions of the festival 
they made such a hit as to win invi- 
tations to appear elsewhere in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. It was 
16 weeks before the group finally re- 
turned from Europe. 

Presenting bills of one-act Amer- 
ican operas, in English, to audiences 
in France, Austria, Germany, and 
Luxembourg, the After Dinner Opera 
Company had many experiences that 
they still recall vividly—the students 
from one city who would turn up in 
another city in order to see the per- 
formances again; the conferences 
backstage with members of the audi- 
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Members of the After Dinner Opera Company, standing beside as 
Volkswagen, try to figure out in which direction to go next 


ence following the performances; be- 
ing entertained in Paris by Alice B. 
Toklas, life-long companion of the 
late Gertrude Stein, who wrote the 
libretto for one of the operas in the 
repertoire, Scottish hospitality during 
their long run in Edinburgh. 

Back in the United States, the com- 
pany appeared at the Phoenix Theatre 
in New York and filled several en- 
gagements in country playhouses dur- 
ing the summer. When the company 
returns from its current coast-to-coast 
tour, it will give a bill of new works 
in New York and appear on te'e- 
vision. 

The ensemble’s present repertoire 
includes “Apollo and Persephone” by 
Gerald Cockshott, “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike”, by Mark Bucci; “The Tele- 
phone”, by Gian-Carlo Menotti”; 
“66”, by Offenbach; and “Three’s 
Company”, by Anthony Hopkins. 
Members of the company are Jeanne 
Beauvais, soprano; Norman Myrvik. 
tenor; Frances Barnard, bass-baritone; 
Richard Etuart Flusser, stage direc- 
tor; Emanuel Levenson, pianist and 
music director; and Frank Perciac- 
canto, stage manager. 


Chamber Series Start 
In Washington Square 


The Kroll String Quartet, with 
Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, were heard 
in the first concert of the Washington 
Square Chamber Music Series at New 
York University on Oct. 11. 

Also scheduled to appear on the 
series are the Hungarian Quartet, Nov. 
15; Jeanne Michell, violinist, and John 
Wummer, flutist, Dec. 6; Trio Con- 
certante, Jan. 10; Quartetto di Roma, 
Feb. 7; Maria Stader, soprano, Joseph 
Schuster, cellist; and Margit Weber, 
pianist, March 14. 


Di Blasi Re-engaged 
As Musical Director 


Detroit.— Francesco Di Blasi, a 
member of the Detroit Symphony, 
has been re-engaged for his third 
season as musical director of the 
Michigan Opera Company and for 
his sixth season as conductor of the 
Pontiac Symphony. 

The opera company will present 
“Tosca” on Oct. 25 at the new Henry 
and Edsel Ford Auditorium in De- 
troit. The Pontiac Symphony _ this 
season will offer five subscription 
concerts and two children’s concerts. 


Atlanta Symphony 


Changes Auditoriums 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Atlanta Sym- 
phony, Henry Sopkin, conductor, is 


shifting its principal series of sub- 
scription concerts this season from 
the 5,000-seat Municipal Auditorium 


to the Tower Theatre, formerly 
known as the Erlanger. 
The Tower Theatre, which seats 


only 1,850, will require double con- 
certs to accommodate the audiences. 
Artists scheduled to appear this year 
with the orchestra include Jennie 
Tourel, Leonard Pennario, Thomas 
Brockman, Gina Bachauer, Whitte- 
more and Lowe, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Lisa Della Cassa, and guest con- 
ductors Arthur Fiedler and Alberto 
Bolet. 


Buffalo Commemorates 
Hungarian Revolt 


Buffalo, N. Y.—In commemoration 
of the first anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolt, which took place on 
Oct. 23, 1956, the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, under its associate conductor, 
Willis Page, will present a concert 
with Ernst von Dohnanyi, Hungarian 
composer, as guest artist. Mr. 
Dohnanyi will be piano soloist in 
his “Variations on a Nursery Theme”, 
and will conduct the orchestra in his 
“Ruralia Hungarica”. 


Mayfair Outlines 
Opera Tours 


John H. Zorek, of Mayfair Travel 
Service, Inc., has announced that the 
Fourth Grand Opera Tour of Europe 
will leave New York on Feb. 17, and 
performances will be attended in 
Rome, Milan, Munich, Vienna, Ham- 
burg, London, and Paris. If the dates 
permit, the group will also attend the 
Opera Ball in Vienna. The group 
will be conducted by a well-known 
personality in the music world, and 
arrangements will be made to meet 
some of the performing artists. 

The sixth annual Music Festival 
Tour of Europe will leave in two 
sections. The first will leave New 
York on June 4 for the Scandinavian 
Festivals and Vienna. They will then 
join the second group, leaving New 
York on June 30. Together the 
groups will visit the festivals in Hol- 
land, Prades, Rome, Verona, Salz- 
burg, Munich, Bayreuth, Lucerne, and 
Edinburgh. 

Mayfair again has been appointed 
agents for the Casals Festival to be 
held in San Jaun, Pueito Rico, April 
22 to May 8, 1958, as well as the 
Casals Festival in Prades, France, 
from July 3 to July 21, 1958. 

The company will represent the 
Berlin Festival, to be held in Septem- 
ber and October of next year, and 
it also provides tickets and accommo- 
dations for all other music festivals. 
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Cleveland Orchestra 
Lists Nine Premieres 


Cleveland.—The 40th anniversary 
season of the Cleveland Orchestra is 
offering the first performances of nine 
works commissioned for the occasion. 
The scheduled premieres include 
Alvin Etler’s Concerto in One Move- 
ment, Oct. 10, 12; Paul Creston’s 
Toccata, Op. 68, Oct. 17. 19; Boris 
Blacher’s “Music for Cleveland”, Nov. 
21, 23; Howard Hanson’s “Mosaics”, 
in the Form of a Passacaglia, Jan. 23, 
25; William Walton’s Partita for Or- 
chestra, Jan. 30, Feb. 1; Peter 
Mennin’s Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, Feb. 27, March 1; Gottfried 
von Einem’s Ballade for Orchestra, 
Op. 23, March 20, 22; Robert Moevs’s 
Symphony in Three Movements, April 
10, 12; and Bohuslav Martinu’s “The 
2% Prélude symphonique, April 
17, 19. 


Boston Symphony 


Announces Soloists 


Boston.—Leonid Kogan, Russian 
violinist, and Marcel Mulé, French 
saxophone virtuoso, will make their 
United States debuts this year with 
the Boston Symphony. Other soloists 
scheduled to appear with the orchestra 
include Clara Haskil, Claudio Arrau, 
Gary Graffman, and Byron Janis, 
pianists; Zino Francescatti, violinist; 
William Primrose, violist; Pierre 
Fournier, cellist; and Eileen Farrell, 
soprano. 

As previously announced, the guest 
conductors will be Pierre Monteux, 
Richard Burgin, Robert Shaw, and 
Thomas Schippers. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Charles Munch, 
opened its 77th season on Oct. 4 


Philadelphia Opera 
Promises Eight Works 


Philadelphia. — The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company has scheduled 
eight operas for their 1957-58 season. 
“Aida” opened the season on Oct. 11. 
The other operas to be performed are 
“Norma”, Oct. 31; “Werther”, Nov. 
22; “Rigoletto”, Dec. 19; “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”, Jan. 29; “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” Feb. 14; “La 
Forza del Destino”, Feb. 28; and 
“Tosca”, March 14. 

Artists to appear with the company 
include Licia Albanese, Anita Cer- 
quetti, Herva Nelli, Nell Rankin, Eva 
Likova, Sonia Leon, Lucine Amara, 
Gabrielle Ruggiero, Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, Walter Fredericks, Kurt Baum, 
Cesare Valletti, Rudolf Petrak, Cesare 


Bardelli, Giuseppe Valdengo, Martial 
Singher, Phillip Maero, Cornell Mac- 
Neil, Salvatore Baccaloni, and Ger- 
hard Pechner. 


Little Orchestra 
To Open Emory Series 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Little Orchestra | 


Society of New York will open the | 


Emory Chamber Music series on Oct. 
30, with a performance in Glenn 
Memorial Auditorium. Appearing 
with the orchestra in a performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ “The Carnival of Ani- 
mals” will be Faye Emerson and the 
duo-pianists Vronsky and Babin. Miss 
Emerson will narrate the Ogden Nash 
verses written for “The Carnival”. 

The other artists and ensembles 
scheduled for the series include Eu- 
gene Istomin, pianist, Dec. 5; Eleanor 
Steber, soprano, Jan. 27: Players, Inc.., 
in a performance of 
of the Shrew”, Feb. 24; and the Roger 
Wagner Chorale, March 31 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Schedules Premieres 


Cincinnati—The Cincinnati 
phony, Thor Johnson, conductor, has 
scheduled four world premieres and 
one United States premiere during 
its 1957-58 season. 


“The Taming | 


Sym- | 


The world premieres will be John 


Larkin’s 
voices, 
Humphreys’ 


“Mass for the Popes”, for 
strings, and organ; Henry 
“The Waste Land”, for 


narrator and orchestra; George Roch- | 


berg’s “Waltz Serenade”; and Serge 
Hovey’s “Sholem Aleichem Suite”, 
for soloists, chorus, and orchestra. 
The United States premiere will be 
the “Sinfonia di Giappone” by Tosh- 
itsugu Ogihara. 


Lincoln Center 
Plans Campaign 


Clarence Francis, former chairman 
of the General Foods Corporation 
has been appointed chairman of a 
campaign to raise $75,000,000 for the 
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proposed Lincoln Center for the Per- | 


forming Arts in New York City 
Paul Garret, a former vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation, has 
been named public relations counsel. 
The proposed center will contain a 
new home for the Metropolitan Cen- 
ter, a concert hall for the New York 
Philharmonic, a theatre for ballet 
and light opera, and another for re- 
pertory drama. The Juilliard School 
of Music is also to relocate in the 
center. 


After a recent concert for the Community Concert Association in Holdrege, 
Neb., Yi-Kwei Sze was honored by a buffet supper by Community people. 
Yi-Kwei Sze, Mrs. Don Brewster, Mrs. Harry Hathaway, 
Al Achterkerg 


From the left: 
Mrs. Tom Morris 
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CBS To Broadcast 


Cleveland Concerts 
Beginning in November, a series of 
concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
with George Szell conducting, will be 
presented over the CBS radio network 
on Saturdays from 7:05 to 8 p.m., 
Eastern time. The network has an- 
nounced that the concerts would con- 
tinue to be broadcast indefinitely. 


Biggs Observes 
Radio Anniversary 


E. Power Biggs, organist, observed 
the 15th anniversary of his program 
on CBS radio on Sept. 29. During this 
decade and a half of CBS broadcasts, 
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| Sept. 22. 


Mr. Biggs has performed the entire 
organ literature of J. S. Bach as well 
as all 16 of Handel’s concertos for 
organ and orchestra. 

He has also performed the com- 
plete organ works of Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Brahms, and Hindemith; and 
given the first performances of works 
by Charles Ives, Virgil Thomson, 
Walter Piston, Alec Templeton, How- 


ard Hanson, Leo Sowerby, Quincy 
Porter, Frederick Jacobi, and Roy 
Harris. 


Voice of Firestone 
Returns to Television 


The “Voice of Firestone” opened 
its 1957-58 season on Sept. 9, with 
Robert Merrill as guest artist. The 
program is being televised at a new 
time, 9 to 9:30 p.m. EST, on the 
ABC television network. 

While the general format of the 
program is remaining the same, the 
limitations placed upon it by simul- 
casting no longer apply, and it is 
being tailored to the interests of tele- 
vision viewers exclusively. 


CBS Television 


| Offers Music By Rossi 


CBS Television’s program “Lamp 
unto My Feet” offered the music of 
Salomone Rossi, 16th-century Italian- 
Jewish composer, when it presented 
“A Prayer for a Prayer”, commemor- 
ating the Jewish High Holy Days, on 
The CBS Concert Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Alfredo 
Antonini, was heard with Lawrence 


Davidson, bass-baritone, and the Ray- 
mond Porter Choir. 

“Lamp Unto My Feet” also pre- 
sented scenes from the New York 
City Opera’s production of Bizet’s 
“Carmen” on Sept. 29. Gloria Lane, 
mezzo-soprano, was heard as Carmen, 
and Richard Cassilly, tenor, portrayed 


Don José. Theodore Bloomfield con- 
ducted. 
Two leading’ guitarists, Carlos 


Montoya and Rey de la Torre, ap- 
peared on CBS Television’s “Camera 
Three”, Sept. 22, to illustrate the 
enormous richness and range of 
guitar music. Speaking about their 
respective fields, Mr. Montoya illus- 
trated flamenco music, while Mr. de 
la Torre covered classical music. 


Philharmonic Plans 
28th Year on Radio 


The New York Philharmonic was 
scheduled to open its 28th season of 
broadcasts on the CBS Radio network 
on Oct. 13. James Fassett is again 
music commentator and intermission 
host for the ninth consecutive season. 
The concerts are broadcast from 3:05 
to 4:30 p. m. Eastern time, since 
the Philharmonic is starting its Sun- 
day concerts at 3 instead of at 2:30. 


Salt Lake Choir Names 
Condie Conductor 


Salt Lake City—Richard P. Con- 
die has been named as the new direc- 
tor of the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 
which has been broadcast over the 
CBS Radio network since 1932. 

Mr. Condie, who has been assist- 
ant director of the choir since 1937 
succeeds J. Spencer Cornwall, who 
is retiring following 22 years of 
service. 


Tele dal-mal-)\ 4- fs Oe 4-7-1 -mer-tele) 


Frank Damrosch, noted educator 
and choral conductor, dies in his 
home in New York on Oct. 22. He 
was the founder of the Institute of 
Musical Art, which in 1926 was 
merged with the Juilliard School. 

The musical accompaniment to a 
French film entitled ‘“Miarka, the 
Bear’s Daughter” is the work of Ar- 
thur Honegger. 

Two new operas by Mascagni are 
announced as being in the process of 
composition. The first, titled “The 


Whites and the Blacks”, will be given 
in 1940 on the 50th anniversary of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”. The second 
work whose title is not yet disclosed, 
is projected for the exposition in 
Rome in 1941 and is planned “to be 
as Italian and as National as can be 
imagined”. 

Among the musicians making New 
York debuts is Isaac Stern. One 
critic wrote of him: “For his 17 years 
[he] is already a violinist to cope 
with.” 


Iago, Desdemona, and Otello have played out their fateful drama. Law- 


rence Tibbett, 


Eidé Noréna, and Giovanni Martinelli were the singing- 


actors in a brilliant revival at the Paris Opera in 1937 
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HORACE J. PARMELEE 


Horace J. Parmelee, 68, a concert 
manager for 37 years and vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, Inc., died at his home in New 
York City on Oct. 7. Mr. Parmelee 
had returned recently from a trip to 
Europe on which he accompanied 
Eileen Farrell, soprano, to the open- 
ing of the new Berlin Congress Hall. 

In addition to Miss Farrell, Mr. 
Parmelee was manager of such artists 





Horace J. Parmelee 


as Richard Crooks, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, Paul Althouse, Greta 
Stueckgold, Mildred Dilling, and Ma- 
rina Svetlova. He was also the Amer- 
ican representative for the late Rus- 
sian composer Serge Prokofieff. 

Mr. Parmelee, who was a descend- 
ant of John Parmelee, founder of 
Guilford, Conn., in 1639, and of Gen. 
Daniel Morgan, who fought in the 
Revolutionary War, began his career 
as a painter. He studied at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in New 
York and later in Europe. Following 
military service in World War I, he 
entered the concert business as an as- 
sociate of Fitzhugh W. Haensel in 
1920. Three vears later he became 
a member of the firm, which was 
merged in 1931 with Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation, and then with Co- 
lumbia Artists Management. 

Surviving is a sister, Miss Grace 
Parmelee, of Port Washington, L. I. 


ROMEO CELLA 


Philadelphia. — Romeo Cella, 61, 
cellist and president of Local 77, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
_ on Sept. 29 at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Cella, who was in his fourth 
consecutive year as president of the 
local, also headed the union in 1934- 
35. In October, 1954, he represented 
the members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra when they went on strike just 
before their season opened. Wage in- 
creases were included in the settlement 
that ended the strike. 

Surviving are his widow, Eleanor; 
two sons, Gilbert R. and Vincent L., 
and two brothers, Herman and Theo- 
dore, the latter a harpist with the New 
York Philharmonic. 


HELEN DICKINSON 


Tucson, Ariz.—Helen Adell Snyder 
Dickinson, 81, died here on Aug. 25. 
Mrs. Dickinson was in Tucson with 
her husband, Clarence Dickinson, 
teaching a course in church music. 

Mrs. Dickinson was born at Port 
Elmsley, Ont., Canada, and was edu- 
cated at Queen’s University, Kings- 
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ton. In 1901 she became the first 
woman to receive a Ph.D. from the 
University of Heidelberg, Germany. 
In 1918 she joined her husband on 
the staff of the Union Seminary school 
of sacred music. Mr. and Mrs. Dick- 
inson were considered the leading 
husband-and-wife team of American 
church musicians. 


MARIE RICHARDS WURLITZER 


Cincinnati—Mrs. Marie Richards 
Wurlitzer, music patroness and wife 
of the late Rudolph Wurlitzer, former 
president of the Wurlitzer Music 
Company, died here on Sept. 16. 
Mrs. Wurlitzer was a founder of the 
Chamber Music Society and its presi- 
dent for many years. 

She is survived by her son, Rembert 
R. Wurlitzer. of New York; four 
daughters; 13 grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


CARL PFATTEICHER 


Philadelphia.—Carl Pfatteicher, 75, 
organist and director of music at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
from 1912 to 1947, died on Sept. 29 
at his home here after a long illness. 

He was editor of a number of 
works including “The Oxford Ameri- 


can Hymnal”. Surviving are his 
widow. Mrs. Lillian Rockefeller 
Pfatteicher; a sister, Mrs. Martha 
Sahler, and a brother, Otto Pfat- 
teicher. 


ALBERTO DE GOROSTIAGA 


Bilbao, Spain.—Alberto de Gorosti- 
aga, 77, teacher of singing, died here 
on June 4. A singer as well as im- 
presario in Europe in his youth, he 
went to Hollywood, where he taught 
several artists, including Lily Pons. 
He had received decorations from 
the governments of France, Italy, and 
Spain. 


J. CECIL PROUTY 


J. Cecil Prouty, 71, music teacher 
and former conductor of the Long 
Island Symphony, died in Queens Gen- 
eral Hospital on Sept. 21. Mr. Prouty 
had previously played with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony and the Boston 
Opera and Metropolitan Opera orches- 
tras. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. S. Helen Prouty. 


ALICE HEKSCH 


Laren, Holland. — Alice Heksch, 
Viennese-born Dutch pianist, died here 


on Aug. 4. She was known to Ameri- | 


can audiences through her Epic re- 
cordings. She and her husband, Nap 


De Klijn, made up the Amsterdam | 


Duo, which was scheduled for a six- 


week American tour this fall (See | 


page 12). 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Honolulu.—Hugo Kortschak, 74. 
violinist and former professor at the 
Yale School of Music died here on 
Sept. 19. 

Mr. Kortschak, who was born in 
Austria, graduated with honors 
from the Prague Conservatory in 
1904 and later joined the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. He played with the Frank- 
furt Museum Quartet and came to the 
United States in 1908 as 
concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Kortschak, conductor of the 
New Haven, Conn., Symphony for 
many years, conducted his farewell 
concert there in 1951. 


second | 


Aspen Music Festival 
Reappoints Singer 


Aspen, Colo.—Norman Singer, who 
was recently appointed for his fourth 
consecutive year as executive-director 
of the Aspen Music Festival and dean 
of the Aspen Music School, flew to 
Europe on Sept. 30 to make arrange- 
ments with several European artists 
for participation in the Aspen Music 
Festival next season. 

“The 1957 season was the most 
successful the school and festival has 
ever had,” Mr. Singer announced. 
“Over 350 students from all over the 
United States and many foreign coun- 
tries attended the nine-week session 
to study with the outstanding faculty 
gathered there. Present plans include 
limiting the size of the school some- 
what under last year’s enrollment.” 

Mr. Singer reported a total concert 
attendance over the summer of 30,000, 
“a remarkable number to have come 
‘for music’s sake’ to this legendary 
silver-mining town 8,000 feet high 
in the Rockies”. 


Choral Foundation 
To Conduct Survey 


The American Concert Choir and 
Choral Foundation has begun a sur- 
vey of college, community, profes- 
sional, and religious choruses in the 
United States. In all, 3,000 forms 
will be distributed to choral leaders 
in every state between Sept. 23, 1957 
and June 30, 1958. 

The purpose of the survey is to 
determine centers of choral activity 
in the nation, to ascertain the train- 
ing and needs of choral conductors 
and choristers, and to learn of the 
repertoire of choral groups. When 
complete, the information will be 
published in periodicals published by 
the foundation and made available to 





other musical organizations. It will 
also serve as a basis for the program 
of the foundation. : 
The survey will be under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Hillis, musical di- 
rector of the Foundation, and Milton 
Goldin, director of research for the 
foundation. Advisors on survey for- 
mat and procedure include J. M. 
Coopersmith, of the Library of Con- 
gress; Martin Bernstein, chairman of 
the music department of the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Science, New 
York University; Hyman Faine, na- 
tional executive secretary of AGMA; 
Julius Bloom, director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Music; and Noah 
Greenberg, conductor of New York 
Pro Musica. Several national organ- 


izations have also co-operated with 


the foundation in this endeavor. They 
include Carl Fischer, Inc., the Na- 
tional Music League, and the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. 


Percussion Ensemble 
Has Chicago Debut 


Chicago.—Contemporary Concerts, 
Inc., opened the fall concert season 
in Chicago on Oct. 2, when it pre- 
sented the Chicago premiere of the 
Percussive Art Ensemble, a group of 
11 professional musicians. The en- 
semble offered the world premiere of 
Willis Charkovsky’s Concerto for 
Percussion Ensemble, and the Chi- 
cago premiere of Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks’ Sonata for Piano and Percus- 
sion. 

Other works performed were Rich- 
ard L. Schory’s Introduction and 
Allegro; Frank Ward’s Octette for 
Percussion; Carlos Chavez's Toccata 
for Percussion; Bobby Christian’s 
“Cymbalation” and “Symphonique 
Militaire”; and Willis Charkovsky’s 
“Amazon Tributary” and “Penta- 
tonic Clock”. 
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Samuel Margolis’ classes and private 
lessons at Boston University will be 
held on Mondays only. The rest of 
the week the voice teacher will be 
at his New York studio. Oct. 7 was 
the opening date for his sessions in 
Boston. 


Charles G. Reading, New York 
teacher of singing, paid homage to 
the memory of his teacher, Giuseppe 
De Luca, on Aug. 26, when he joined 
Harry Fleetwood on station WRCA 
for an hour-long program of remi- 
niscences and recordings of the fam- 
ous Metropolitan Opera baritone. Mr. 
De Luca died on Aug. 26, 1950. 


Solon Alberti has returned from 
his 26th summer of teaching singing 
in the West and South: in Houston, 
for his sixth session, under the spon- 
sorship of Lillian Cooper, voice 
teacher in that city, and at the Uni- 
versity of Utah in Salt Lake City, 
where for the past six summers he 
has been director of the teachers’ 
workshop. Mr. Alberti is now in 
New York for his regular teaching 
and for his 26th year as organist and 
director of music at the Park Avenue 
Christian Church. 


Paul G. Preus has been appointed 
assistant dean of the Boston Univer- 
sity school of fine and applied arts. 
Mr. Preus will continue his activities 
as director of musical organizations 
and manager of the Boston Univer- 
sity Theatre. 

Gregor Piatigorsky has joined the 
faculty of the college of music. The 
distinguished cellist will serve as offi- 
cial adviser to the cello department, 
which is headed by Samuel Mayes, 
principal cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony. He will examine the work 
of cello students and hold seminars 
for advanced performers during peri- 
odic visits to Boston. 

Other appointments to the faculty 
include Maria de Varady, noted 
Hungarian musician and voice 
teacher. Miss Varady will teach a 
limited number of voice students and 
will coach advanced singers in prep- 
aration for recital and operatic ap- 
pearances. In a move to create a new 
Arts Center program at Boston Uni- 
versity, Max Kaplan, formerly of 
the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed head of the Research and 
Information Center for the Arts. 


Harris Danziger has been appointed 
director of the Third Street Music 
School Settlement, which opened its 
63rd season on Oct. 1. Mr. Danziger 
was previously at the Manhattan 
School of Music, where he conducted 
the symphony orchestra, served as 
chairman of the orchestral depart- 
ment and as conductor of the opera 
department and of the chorus. 


Nadia Boulanger will offer a series 
of seminars in composition, theory, 
and pedagogy at the Southern Illinois 
University department of music, May 
13 to 27, 1958. A special four-day 
series for American composers and 
university and college teachers of 
music will be held from May 16 to 
19 and will include performance and 
discussion of compositions by student 
composers selected from American 
colleges and universities, May 16-17; 
an all-Stravinsky program by Soulima 
Stravinsky, pianist, and Nell Tange- 
man, mezzo-soprano, May 18; and 
seminars for college and university 


teachers of theory, composition, and 
musicology, May 19. There is no 
fee required for attendance at these 
meetings with Miss Boulanger. 


Rose Raymond’s Summer Course 
and Workshop was very well attended 
by pianists and teachers from many 
states. Miss Raymond gave a recital 
which included compositions by Mo- 
zart, Scarlatti, Schubert, and Chopin. 
One of her artist pupils, Pearl Amster, 
was heard in a program of Bach, 
Beethoven, Liszt, and MacDowell. 


The New York College of Music, 
Arved Kurtz, director, opened its 80th 
anniversary season on Sept. 16. New 
faculty members include Thruston 
Johnson, violinist, who joins the vio- 
lin faculty in the place of the late 
Yascha Fishberg. He has also been 
appointed conductor of the school’s 
symphony orchestra, a post filled for 
some years by Siegfried Landau whose 
concert commitments now prohibit 
his continuing his leadership there. 
Other new faculty members at the 
College of Music are Martha Bixler, 
who joins the recorder and ear- 
training faculty; and Roy Lucas, who 
teaches a new course in the academic 
division on general science. Another 
member of the New York Philhar- 
monic to join the school’s faculty is 
Eldon Bailey of the percussion 
division. 


The Berkley Summer Music School, 
Harold and Marion Berkley, direc- 
tors, ended its seventh and most suc- 
cessful season on Aug. 17. The 
School had a capacity enrollment of 
51 students. Two of the four Mon- 
day evening concerts were given by 
the Faculty String Quartet (William 
Khoury and Mary Lane, violins; 
Willfred Fidlar, viola, and Dorothy 
Fidlar, cello) assisted by Marion Berk- 
ley, pianist. The two other concerts 
were given by Ruth Hurwitz, pianist, 
and the Senior String Orchestra of 
27 players, Harold Berkley, conduct- 
ing; and by Will Holt, guitarist and 
singer of folk-songs and ballads. 

A recital of rarely heard music 
for piano and viola was played by 
Irene Jacobi, New York pianist, and 
Louise Rood, of the Smith College 
music faculty. A Sonata was presented 
by Dorothy Fidlar, cellist, and Wat- 
son Morrison, pianist. A series of 
five student recitals was given, and 
a program was presented by Irwin 
Sonenfield’s composition class. 


Marjorie Gordon, soprano, was 
given a leave of absence from Du- 
quesne University in Pittsburgh to 
sing the title role in “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” at Stephens College, Col- 
umbia, Mo. on Oct. 15. She also 
sang Lucia as well as Olympia in 
the “Tales of Hoffmann” with the 
Chautauqua Opera Company _ this 
summer. 


A change in titles and positions at 
the Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 
in Hartford, Conn., was made effec- 
tive on Sept. 3 for the new college 
year. The change is a part of re- 
organization plans incidental to mak- 
ing the musical organization a part 
of the new University of Hartford. 
Moshe Paranov, former director, has 
been named president of the Founda- 
tion and of its two schools, Hartt 
College of Music and the Julius Hartt 
School of Music. 

Stephen Langton, executive secre- 
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tary since 1938, was elected as vice- 
president for business administration; 
Samuel Berkman, dean of Hartt 
College also since 1938, was elected 
vice-president for educational admin- 
istration; and Nathan Gottschalk, 
formerly assistant to the director, was 
elected assistant to the president. Al- 
fred C. Fuller, former president of 
Hartt’s board of trustees, and Mrs. 
John E. Ellsworth, former vice- 
president of the board, were elected 
chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively. 


The Royal Conservatory of Music 
of the University of Toronto will 
offer eight concerts during its 1957-58 
Special Events series. Participating 
artists will be the Juilliard Quartet; 
the Amadeus Quartet; Leon Goossens, 
oboist, and Dennis Matthews, pianist; 
and Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist. 
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October, 1957 


The New School of Music, Inc. 
has announced that rehearsals for 
the Professional Training Orchestra 
of Philadelphia will resume in Octo- 
ber under the leadership of Nicholas 
Harsanyi. 


The American University Chamber 
Music Society opened its ninth season 
of concerts in Clendenen Hall on 
the campus of the Washington, D. C., 
university on Oct. 8. 


Rudolf Kruger has been reappointed 
as musicai director of the Fort Worth 
Opera Association and director of the 
opera workshop at Texas Christian 
University. 


Richard Blum, former first vio- 
list with the San Antonio and Dallas 
Symphony orchestras, has joined the 
University of Wisconsin Pro Arte 
quartet. Mr. Blum replaces Bernard 
Milofsky who has resigned for reasons 


| of health to devote his full time to 
| research. 








Samuel M. Jones, Jr. bass-baritone 
and chairman for the past three years 
of the department of music at Kilgore 
College, Texas, has joined the faculty 
of the university's school of music. 
Mr. Jones will be assistant professor 
in the voice department. 


The Sixth Annual Festival of the 
University Composer’s Exchange will 
be held on the campus of Michigan 
State University at East Lansing, 
Mich., on Nov. 15-17. 


Jonathan Elkus, former assistant 
director of bands at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant 
professor of music and director of the 
band at Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


The Washington Square Chamber 
Music Series of New York University 
opened its 1957-58 season on Oct. 11, 
presenting the Kroll String Quartet 
with Arthur Balsam, pianist. 


Five new faculty members joined 
the music department of the Uni- 
versity of California this fall. They 
are Leo Smit, pianist-composer; Edwin 
H. Hanley, of Columbia University; 
Paul J. Revitt, of Crane College in 
Chicago; Roy E. Travis, of the Man- 
nes College of Music in New York; 
and Maryo Van Deman, of Pasadena 
City College. Shigeo Kishibe of the 
University of Tokyo, noted Japanese 
musicologist, will lecture at the uni- 
versity during the fall semester. The 
following semester he will lecture at 
Harvard University. 


The Budapest String Quartet will 
make its television debut on Oct. 27. 
They will perform on the first of four 
programs to be presented jointly by 
WCBS-TV and the Metropolitan Ed- 
ucational Television Association. 


The Piano Teachers’ Congress of 
New York held its first meeting of the 
1957-58 season on Oct. 3. Ruth 
Burgess, newly elected president, pre- 
sided. Miss Burgess has replaced Ruth 
Bradley, who had been president for 
the past four years. 


The Herbert Weiskopf Opera Work- 
shop, a training ground for profes- 
sional and semi-professional opera 
singers in Hollywood, has presented 
during the past season 20 public per- 
formances of opera. 


J. Clees McKray has been appoint- 
ed to the faculty of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, N.J. 
Mr. McKray taught previously at the 


Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus, Miss. 


Roesmary Clarke, pianist-composer, 
has been appointed associate professor 
of music at the University of 
Dubuque. 


John Cage will give two courses at 
the New School for Social Research 
this fall, one on composition, and the 
other on Erik Satie. 


Richard Ferrin, violinist and con- 
ductor, has won the Sibelius Academy 
Award. The award consists of a year’s 
study at the Sibelius Academy in 
Helsinki, Finland. Mr. Ferrin, a fac- 
ulty member of the University of 
Houston and conductor of the univer- 
sity orchestra, is the first American 
to receive this award. 

Two other faculty members of the 
University have recently returned 
from Europe. Albert Hirsh, head of 
the piano division and artist-in-resi- 
dence, has been in Salzburg, Austria, 
making recordings for Deutsche Gram- 
mophon with the violinist Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan. Merle Clayton, who 
teaches cello and theory, is returning 
from a year’s study in Cologne, Ger- 
many, on a Fulbright fellowship. 


A benefit production of Verdi's 
“La Traviata” will be performed on 
Nov. 8 in the Garden City High 
School auditorium on Long Island. 
The benefit is for scholarships for 
students matriculating in Adelphi 
College’s New Teacher Education 
Program. 


Faculty recitals at the Peabody Con- 
servatory will be given this season 
by Daniel Ericourt, pianist, and Ver- 
non Wolcott, organist. Arthur Howes 
and Stefan Grove will offer lecture- 
recitals in February, and former 
faculty pianist, Agi Jambor, will be 
heard in recital in February. 


Oberlin Students 
Will Attend Mozarteum 


Oberlin, Ohio.—The Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, in agreement with 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg, Austria, 
is providing their music students with 
a course of study including an inte- 
grated year of training abroad. 

The Salzburg residence will come 
in the third year of the student’s un- 
dergraduate life, with transportation, 
tuition and dormitory costs, health 
insurance, and general fees included 
in usual student costs, 
extra expense. 

With the adoption of the plan addi- 
tional facilities and study are offered 
to the student in opera and recital 
performance, work in the Carl Orff 
Schulwerke in music education, and 
in the experience of other languages 
and cultures. Oberlin’s students will 
return for their senior year to the 
campus in Ohio for the completion 
of their work and their degree, a 
fully accredited Bachelor of Music 
with a specified major. Full academic 


and social supervision will be pro- | 
vided by Oberlin throughout the four- | 


year program, both in Austria and 
Ohio. 


Adirondack Studio 
Expands Program 


As well as an opera workshop the 


Studio of Song will include a com- | 


prehensive course for students of 
voice. Enquiries may be made at 
Studio 14A, 124 West 72nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Adirondack Studio of Song, 


involving no | 


Inc., which has been in operation on 
Lake George, N. Y., as a summer 
workshop for several years, is ex- 
panding its program to include fall, 
winter and spring sessions in New 
York City and Philadelphia. 

The Studio, which was the inspira- 


tion of Donald W. Johnston, who 
remains its executive director and 
head of the voice department, will 


include a number of outstanding musi- 
cians, together with Laszlo Revesz, 
who will be the musical director. 
Mr. Revesz was formerly assistant 
conductor to Toscanini and Furt- 
wangler. James Lucas, an associate 
of Boris Goldovsky, will be operatic 
director. 





Coach and 
Accompanist 


LOWELL FARR 


152 West 58th St., NYC OX 5-4366 
“Elegant accompaniment”’ 


New York Times 


“Refinement of musicianship. 
| ff 





"Morell Tribune 


wows Greenbaum 


Coach-Accompanist 
Available for New York Recitals 


40 W. 75th St.. N. Y. 23 EN 2-3407 


OTTO GUTH 


pe amend 0 
ity Mannes 
160 wet 730d St., Nr 











Avsoslation 
of Musie 
“TR 3-3432 


carro. HOllister 


Concert and Opera Repertoire 
Available for New York Recitals 
344 W. 72 St., NYC 23 SC 4-1659 


WILLIAM w U G M ES 


Coach——Accompanist 








50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-8373 
ANNE 
MARIE 


of Paris 


Concert Repertoire 
‘octuting © the rene 


40 E. 10 St., NY 7-6999 


wuts SHOMATE 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
116 East 57th St., New York City 
PLaza 3-8191 


Pianist—Accom panist—Coach 
315 West 57th St. CO 5-7066 


wee WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 





LO 5-2431 











Classified 
Adwertising 














| FOR SALE: EXTRAORDINARY GOOD 
VIOLIN, type: Guarnerius, fine tone, over 
one hundred years old. Address com- 
munications to: Dr. G. Mayer, Buchardo 
1297, La Lucila, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction: 


COPPICUS & SCHANG 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan & San Francisco Operas 





JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 





ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
Pianist 





MISCHA ELMAN 
Violinist 50th Anniversary 





The FESTIVAL QUARTET 


Victor Babin, Szymon Goldberg, William Primrose, Nikolai Graudan 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 


CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 


HILDE GUEDEN 
Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Pianist 


ELAINE MALBIN 
Soprano, NBC Opera and TV 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & Glyndebourne Operas 


The PAGANINI QUARTET 
LILY PONS 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


GIORGIO TOZZI 
Basso, Metropolitan Opera 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


LAWRENCE WINTERS 
Baritone, Hamburg & Stockholm Operas 
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New Martinon Opera Offered 


During Strasbourg Season 


| 
Strasbourg, France.—At first glance, 
| Strasbourg’s season at the Théatre 

Municipal seems German in _ type, 
| even though operas are normally 

given in French with French artists, 

plus occasional revues and plays in 

Alsatian dialect. From October 
| through May, plays and operettas 
(such as “The Desert Song”, under 
the title “Le Chant du Désert”) rub 
shoulders with opera productions on 
a level not easily rivaled west of the 
Rhine. However, there is a good 
deal of Latin influence in the ad- 
ministrative arrangement of the sea- 
son—each opera receives a limited 
| number of performances, as in Italy, 
| and artists are engaged for a partic- 

ular role, not for a repertoire season. 
| Eventually, it is apparent that Stras- 
bourg’s theatre life is neither French 
nor German but a compound of 
both and a law unto itself. 

Since its days of medieval pros- 
perity, Strasbourg has had to fend 
for itself. Centuries of insecurity have 
made it a self-sufficient community. 
So the municipality not only supports 
the Théatre Municipal in Place Broglie 
but also sees to it that its best pro- 
ductions are taken to surrounding 
towns: Mulhouse, Colmar, Metz, etc. 
The interest and energy with which 
the municipality functions, in a city 
| of under 300,000 population, is sur- 
prising to one who comes from Italy, 
where the government is expected to 
bear most of the problems and all 
the rising expenses. 


Origins of Support 
The origins of municipal support 
in Strasbourg lie deep in the Middle 
| Ages but date specifically from a 
performance of Brulow’s play “Jules 
| César” in 1621. Municipal pride was 
determined to give the Duke of 
Wiirttemberg the best Roman cos- 
tumes available! Since that period 
the history of the theatre has been 
a constant alternation between French 
and German traveling companies, with 
illustrious periods when a permanent 
| establishment was formed and the 
| fame of Strasbourg was widespread. 
But with equal constancy, fire played 
havoc with ambitious, farsighted 
plans, destroying one building after 
another. Moliére’s “Tartuffe” was 
given its premiere in November, 1700, 
| with French and Italian musical ac- 
companiment, and the bills announced 
| that “the hall would be well heated”. 
| So it was—being burned to a cinder 
| the very same night! A century later 
the same fate overtook the larger 
| theatre that replaced it, built out of 
a corn silo (the site of today’s thea- 
tre). Only the sets of “The Magic 
Flute” were saved, as they had not 
yet been brought to the theatre. 
The designs for the current theatre 
date back to 1804, when Napoleon’s 
architects laid out plans for such a 
structure. This took 20 years to com- 
plete, but it was reduced to flames 
after the siege of Strasbourg by the 
Prussians. Fortunately, the same fine 
plans were used in the rebuilding of 
| 1870, and the Germans in 1940 spent 
| 40 million marks on developing it 
and adding improvements—good light- 
ing equipment and a revolving stage, 
the largest in France. Seating 1,200, 
the theatre has great character, even 
if a coat of paint and some renewal 
of red plush in the auditorium would 
not come amiss. 
The tenacity and independence 
shown by the town in the face of 


constant disaster is evident, too, in 
the purposefulness of the operatic pro- 
grams. There are not many muni- 
cipally supported theatres that will 
hazard two whole “Ring” cycles, with 
Bayreuth artists; a “Lohengrin” in 
German; an “Aida” and “Cosi fan 
tutte” in Italian; a first performance 
in France of Tchaikovsky’s “Pique 
Dame”; “The Tales of Hoffmann”; 
and the premiere of a new French 
opera. Add to this the list of regular 
repertoire productions, “Faust”, 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”, “Werther”, and “Lakmé”, and 
one has an idea of the varied fare 
offered in what is, after all, not more 
than one-third of the theatre’s activity. 

The most important opera produc- 
tions are led by one of the two 
artistic directors of the theatre, 





Carabiy 


A scene from “Pique Dame” at the 
Strasbourg Opera, showing Mar- 
guerite Pifteau (left) and Jane 
Rhodes 


Frédéric Adam and Charles Bour, 
both distinguished and experienced 
musicians. Except for the “Ring”, 
the first group of operas noted above 
were staged and designed by a two- 
man team, Bronislaw Horowicz and 
Théophanes Matsoukis. The former 
is Polish by birth and Parisian by 
adoption, a brilliant master of stage- 
craft and an iron-willed perfectionist. 
Born in Greece, Mr. Matsoukis is 
Parisian in taste and refinement, but 
he has the palette of the Orient and 
an opulent imagination controlled by 
an impeccable sense of style. What 
is more, he can work wonders with 
very simple materials. The sets and 
costumes for “Cosi fan tutte” were de- 
signed with true rococo elegance, but 
they all fitted into a single truck 
for tuoring purposes. 


Two New Productions 


Two productions by this team that 
I saw during the past season deserve 
high praise, Jean Martinon’s “Hécube” 
and “Pique Dame”. “Hécube” was 
presented under a French scheme for 
decentralizing opera: A new work is 
selected by jury in Paris and given to 
one of the 11 or 12 opera houses out- 
side of Paris for production (with a 
liberal subsidy) before it is mounted 
in the capital. 

The libretto is by a famous musical 
scholar, Serge Moreux, and is an 
extremely decorous affair in high clas- 
sical style. The story echoes Euripides’ 
“Hécube” and is about the queen’s 
personal vengeance on Polymnester 
for the murder of her son Polydorus. 
As an opera it never takes wings, 
although the figures of Hécuba and 
her gentle daughter Polyxena, who 
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has to be sacrificed at the tomb of 
Achilles, had considerable tragic force. 
It was weighted down by sung reci- 
tative, and only the fluid choruses 
really broke free of the incubus of 
classical propriety. Martinon’s terse 
musical idiom is not personal enough 
yet to impose an overriding dramatic 
impulse. 

Conducted by Mr. Bour, “Hécube” 
was put on with extraordinary care, 
for it summoned the critics from Paris 
and gave Strasbourg a chance to show 
its mettle in the full glare of national 
limelight. Jacqueline Lucazeau, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a_ sustained, 
powerful performance as Hécuba, and 
Marcelle Croisier made a gentle-voice 
Polyxena. Most memorable was the 
beauty of the chorus, whose singing 
and grouping evoked the true com- 
posure of Greek tragedy. 

The first French performance of 
“Pique Dame” fascinated the audience, 
as well it might, for both Mr. Adam, 
conducting with warm expressivity, 
and Mr. Horowicz penetrated to the 
heart of the matter; a highly appro- 
priate series of pictorial images was 
built up by Mr. Matsoukis. The clash 
of two epochs, which Modeste 
Tchaikovsky, the librettist, inexplicably 
diminished when he moved the story 
back to the 18th century, was reinstat- 
ed with brilliant results. Added speed 


was given to the dénouement by the 
single intermission and a host of un- 
curtained scenes on the revolving 
stage. 

Hermann was played by Frans 
Vroons with great intelligence and 
smouldering inner passion. Marguerite 
Pifteau, a fine actress, was the Count- 
ess; Jane Rhodes, a young French 
singer, gave grace and fluidity to the 
part of Lisa, though rhythmically 
she was often at odds with the 
orchestra. Jacques Doucet made a 
good showing as Tomsky. The ballet 
was handled with deft imagination 
by Jean Coombes. All in all, this was 
a most memorable and aristocratic 
production. —Cynthia Jolly 


Stanger To Conduct 
Winnipeg Symphony 


Russel Stanger, conductor of the 
Boston University Symphony, has 
been engaged for two concerts with 
the Winnipeg Symphony, on Oct. 24 
and Nov. 7. 

The Nov. 7 program will offer 
two Canadian premieres: Alan 
Hovhaness’ Prelude and Quadruple 
Fugue and Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Morley Meredith, baritone, 
will appear as soloist on the Oct. 24 
program. 








113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 





Dancers of Bali 


Personal Direction: Coppi and Sch 





In America October through January 


with 


MARIO and I GUSTI NGURAH RAKA 
and 
TABANAN PALACE GAMELAN 


eonducted by I. Wajan Begeg 
Company of 45 Direct from Bali, Indonesia 
By arr. with and produced by Paul Szilard 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First American Tour—October 28th through December 


Dancers of India’ 


starring 


Shanta Rao 


and the 
Kathakali Dancers and Musicians 


Company of 20, Staged by John Coast 





NEW BALLETS 
Tour Booking: Coppicus & Schang 


AMERICAN Ballet Theatre 
with KAYE, KRIZA, SERRANO, BRUHN 


Coast to Coast Tour 
Lucia Chase, Oliver Smith, Directors 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Second Tour of the Ballet Hit of the Nation! 


Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


with Famous Soloists, Corps de Ballet and Orchestra 


Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 


Available January through April 1958 





American Debat 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


LES BALLETS de Janine Charrat 


Foremost Ballerina and Choreographer of France—Company of 14 


Fall of 1957 


By arr. with Albert Morini 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N, Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 








2nd U.S. Tour 


The NBC Opera Company _ 


The Marriage of Figaro, Madam Butterfly, La Traviata in English——3 Compl i 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 








First American Tour—Oct. 3 to Dec. 12, 1957 


Orchestra ** Florence Festival 


(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) Company of 97 
CARLO ZECCHI, FRANCO FERRARA, FRANCO MANNINO, Conductors 


Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albert Morini 





New! Direct from the Heart of Austria—Jan. to April 1958 


Vienna on Parade 


foturing, the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Singing + oe and Girls from the Vienna Woods 
Grinzing Schrammeln Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) with Zither 
Soloists: HEDY FASSLER, Soprano, ERWIN V. GROSS, Tenor 
Company of 65 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Orchestra of 45 London ffrr Records 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Special, for Limited Tour Oct. 1957 


Little Orchestra Society 


THOMAS SCHERMAN, Conductor 


_ Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang _ 


De Paur Opera Cala 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





New—Company of 50 
MIXED CHORUS— 
ORCHESTRA—SOLOISTS 








5th Amestenn Tour 


Virtuosi di Roma 


RENATO FASANO, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albert Morini 





4th Triumphant Return! — Feb.-April 1958 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR © 


New! For the First Time! 


Teddy Wilson’s Concert Jazz 


Starring TEDDY WILSON and his TRIO, JOYA SHERRILL, BUCK CLAYTON and 
SAM MOST. Program features new Duke Ellington score ively for 
the ensemble. 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 











Produced by Peter Dean and Robert Altfeld 











EUGENE LIST, 
Pianist 


Concerto Festival 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





The Totenberg Instrumental Ensemble 
ROMAN TOTENBERG, Soloist 
Company of Nine 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
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Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 
KURT WEINHOLD 





CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Baldwin Piane 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piane 


THE CAROLERS TRIO 


Jane Wilson, Soprano; Jonathan Wilson, Tenor; 
Eric Carlson, Bass; (with pianist) 


THE CONCERTMEN 
a KARLSRUD Bass Baritone 
persons 


Pianist 





Pianist 











RAY DUDLEY 


Pianist 








TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 





EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 





DAVID LLOYD 





GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 





MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 





Violist 





MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 





SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 





Soprano 





EDWIN STEFFE 


Baritone 





THE ANGELAIRES 

Harp Quintet 
FRANCES BIBLE 
Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 








Baritone 








NADINE CONNER 





JON CRAIN 





ALBERT DA COSTA 





LISA DELLA CASA 





IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 





LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 








DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 





YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 





Pianist 





BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 





RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 





YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 





Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 


Duo-Pianists 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y, 





ALEC TEMPLETON i 
Piani 





THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 





— 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 


Violinist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 


—aes, 





ts 


FRANCES YEEND — 


Soprano 


———a} 





Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 





LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera 


JORGE BOLET 








EUGENE CONLEY 


Basso |) 


Pianist E 


4 


Tenor 





MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto | 





RENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano — 





THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 





Angelica von ee 
SAUER MORALES 


Pianist 





i Personal Direction 
HORACE J. PARMELEE 





MILDRED DILLING 


Harpist 





EILEEN FARRELL 
Soprar 





HERMAN GODES 





OZAN MARSH 








oprano 


oprano 








